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For the Companion. 


REDMOND, OF THE “SEVENTH.” 


IN SEVEN CHAPTERS.—CHAP. V. 
| 
jack makes a Promise and Keeps it. 


The day that followed was a hard one to Jack. 
There were sneers from unmanly ones on the 
beaten side in their battle, and much good-natured 
chaffing, almost as hard to bear when the boy was 
smarting under the sting of unmerited disgrace. 

Snesham frequently managed to turn the edge 
of the sneers and teasing by his raillery ; and Jack 
bore it.mostly in silence, though his clinched 
hands and darkening face sometimes proved the 
effort a severe one. On her way down street, after 
dismissal, Miss Allen met Snesham, who lifted his 
hat and paused. 

“Thought it my duty to see the spectre home,” 
the senior said. “I tell you, Miss Allen, that’s 
a particularly gritty 
ghost.” 


| drawl, and frequent slang—never rough or coarse 


|long at the gentle, motherly face. She noticed | monitor would soon come to lock the gate, 
| afterward, with secret pleasure, the loving touch | stooped down, and catching hold of Jack’s ankle 
with which he laid it again in the little worn book. | jerked his foot from under him, sending him to 
| Good things to keep together, Will—and always | the pavement, and then “ran quickly toward the 
| by one,” she said, laying her hand lightly on his. | play-room, calling on Brady to follow. 


“T think so. My shield,” touching the spot 
where he had placed them, with a tender light | 
under the heavy lids; and many a time after, 
when she heard the pleasant voice, with its slight 


—Miss Allen’s thoughts would go back with a 
thrill to this remembrance. 

To return to Redmond. Of course, there were 
times when his hard-earned self-control slipped 
momentarily away from him—he would never be 
especially amiable; but there had been nothing in 
his conduct which even Mr. Haverill’s prejudiced 
eye could find amiss. His teacher half-fancied 
the master began to look upon him with a more 
favorable eye. 

Stevens of the Fifth had never forgotten or for- 
given his encounter with Jack. He ranked well! 








The days rolled 
quietly by with their 
usual routine after 
this, fast completing 
the weeks before ex- 
amination. The ex- 
act day set apart for 
any class, not even the a 
teachers knew, and 
the uncertainty fairly 
acted as a stimulus on 
the department. Sev- 
enth’s boys worked 
famously. The pupils 
were marked on a sys- 
tem of per cents., and = 
any grade under nine- " 
ty was regarded with 
marked disapproval. aa 

Miss Allen tried to 
moderate Savage’s 
good-natured growl- - 
ing one day when he 
fell below, by remind- 
ing him that an aver- 
age of eighty - five 
would secure the de- 
sired promotion, but 
was told he didn’t want just to scramble into the 
next grade; the Seventh was bound to go up with 
flying colors. 

There was surely a change in John Redmond. 
Then, as always, a good student, the change 
otherwise seemed to affect his whole nature. He 
had never been a very kindly boy—not from any 
maliciousness, but simply because, not often need- 
ing help or sympathy himself, he did not think to 
give any to others. 

Somehow the discovery of his weakness when 
attempting self-control appeared to make him 
more lenient and gentle. Several times at recess 
Miss Allen found him patiently assisting some 
slower brain, that would formerly have only 
roused his contempt; and Eagleson, between 
whom and himself had been considerable rivalry, 
admitted that Jack wasn’t always so set on hav- 
ing his own way. 

In many of these things Miss Allen recognized 
the influence of Snesham, who had doubted if he 
possessed any influence. The senior hardly real- 
ized the hold he had upon that strong and fiery 
nature. 

Well was it for Jack that this friend, whom he 











had grown to love with all his passionate spirit, | 
was whole-souled and clean-hearted. Yes, I be- | 


lieve that very thing had drawn Redmond to him. 
Jack was too strong to love down. 
character as strong as, or stronger, than his own 
that would attract him. It might be—would need 
to be perhaps—strength of a different sort; but 
the power must be there. 

Miss Allen always remembered when she first 
discovered there was something more to Snesham 
than careless good-nature and drawling nonsense. 


It must be a! 


But Redmond fell so heavily that it dismayed | 
Brady, who was thoughtless, but not malicious; 
and he grew still more alarmed on seeing that 
Jack did not move. 

Going to the prostrate boy, he tried to lift him, 
and Redmond presently sat up, unable at first to 
gather his scattered wits together. Brady was 
thoroughly frightened. He remembered suddenly 
a warning given him the day before; that his | 
marks for order were already below the average. 
If this occurrence were reported it would make | 
them lower still—it might even prevent his promo- | 
tion. 

“Are you all right now ?” he ventured, as Red- | 
mond rose unsteadily to his feet. 

“T guess so,” returned the other, Icaning against | 
the iron railing, still dizzy from his fall. ‘That | 

was a mean trick,” he added with | 
energy, as the recollection of his 
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PUSSELL & PICHAROSON of: 


in his class as regarded scholarship, 
and was quite a favorite with his teach- 
er, Miss Levering, who declared his 
behavior to be unexceptionable. Mr. 
Haverill roused her indignation one 
day, by saying that Stevens had not an 
honest face; and Miss Allen found that 


treatment came to him. 

“It was so,” said Brady, peni- 
tently, picking up Jack’s books 
and slate and handing them to 
him; “I only meant to tease you 
a littlke— Stevens pulled you 
down. Say, Jack, you won't 
peach, will you? I’m real sorry— 
a felluw can’t say any fairer than 
that,” offering his hand. 

Redinond looked at him fierce- 
ly. 





“Peach! What can I say about | 


It was the last hair. Every atom of Jack’s hot 
blood seemed to boil in his veins. He flung the 
slate in his hand at the speaker’s head, and flew 
at him like a tiger. 

Before the astonished monitor had time to inter- 
fere, two stronger hands than his forced the angry 
lads apart, with the peremptory exclamation, 
“Boys, stop! Redmond, Stevens, how dare you!” 

The voice brought Stevens to his senses. Mr. 
Haverill had come down, as he occasionally did, 
to observe the play-rvuom order; but Jack, still 
wild with fury, turned fiercely on his captor, when 
a sight met his eyes that took rage and strength 
together. Will Snesham was leaning against the 
partition, with a gash just below the temple, 
where the slate, missing Stevens, had struck him. 

Realizing instantly what he had done, the shock, 
the reaction from his fury, the effect of his severe 
fall, were too much for Jack. With a groan, he 


| threw up his clenched hands and staggered against 


Mr. Haverill, who laid him gently down upon the 
floor. 

“Get some water, quick!” said the principal to 
one of the frightened lads. ‘This boy will kill 
himself or somebody else in one of these bursts 
of passion. That was a dangerous blow, Snesham. 
Are you much hurt ?” 

“Nothing but a slight cut,” answered the youth, 
coming hastily forward. ‘It stunned me a little 
at first, but some court-plaster will set this all 
right. Poor Jack!” in an undertone, bending 
over his friend. 

Mr. Haverill directing him io go at once for the 
court-plaster, Will reluctantly rose and obeyed, 
whispering to the monitor, ‘Tell him I’m all right 
when he comes round.” 

“Stevens,” said Mr. Haverill, turning sharply 
to that youth, who 
was wiping the blood 





JACK AND STEVENS UNDER EXAMINATION. 


from his face, his lip 
having been cut in the 
scuffle, ‘“‘what is the 
meaning of this bus- 
iness ?” 

“T just chaffed him 
a little for being late,” 
muttered Stevens, 
‘and he came at me 
like mad.” 

“T heard what you 
said. Was that all?” 
demanded the prin- 
cipal, and Stevens re- 
plied sullenly, “That 
was all I said, wasn’t 
it ?” turning to the lads 
who had been stand- 
ing by. 

They assented, but 
Mr. Haverill contin- 
ued to look keenly at 
Stevens, who, though 
shaking in his shoes, 
managed to cover his 


neither Mr. Nellis nor the yard-monitors coincided | being late, except that you fellows hindered me? confusion by petting his wounded lip, already 


in Miss Levering’s opinion. Whether it was cor- 
rect or not we shall see. 

One morning, as the gong sounded at 8.50, 
and the boys rushed in to form their lines before 
passing upstairs, Stevens and Brady were just en- 
tering the gate, and noticed Redmond some dis- 
tance down street, running hastily so as to be on 
time. Stevens stopped short, saying to the other, 
“‘Let’s make that fellow lose his lead.” 

“You'll lose your own doing it,” answered 
Brady, always ready for mischief, and with no 
special liking for Jack. 

“Don’t care; it’s only for once, and the Fifths 
have never settled with him for his impudence 
yet.” 

The play-ground was empty; its gate could not 
be seen from the play-room windows where the 
other scholars were now gathered, awaiting a 
second signal. The two lads placed themselves in 
front of the entrance, and, as Redmond came run- 
| ning up, breathless, Stevens greeted him with, 
| You’re in too much of a hurry, Seventh.” 
| I’ve no time to spend fooling now,” retorted 





Standing by her table one day, he desired to show | Jack, angrily; ‘‘the first bell rang ever so long 
her an article cut from some journal, and, as he | ago.” 

emptied his vest-pocket of several slips of paper | “I know that,” said the other, with a sneer; 
in the search, out dropped a tiny Testament, from | «‘you’re so fond of leading, we concluded you’d 


| I could have been on time.” 

“Yes, I know,” Brady rubbed his curly head in 
desperation. ‘Well, if you must, you must; it’ll 

keep me back in the Fifth another terin though, if 

you do.” 

‘‘How’s that ?” demanded Redmond impatiently, 
walking toward the play-room. 

“Because I’ve been down below eighty in con- 
duct for two months, and if this doesn’t make the 
average, my chance is gone up. Say, Redmond,” 
entreatingly, ‘can’t you keep still about it? You 
know you'd like to have some one do it for you, 
if it was your scrape!” 

Jack stopped and thought, as well as his aching 
head would let him, how anxious he was to get 
into the Fifth, and Brady was as eager for promo- 
tion as he. Of course, it was Brady’s own fault— 
surely he deserved no mercy at Jack’s hands. 
Why should he take the disgrace of another tardy 
mark to save Brady his promotion, after he had 
been so mean? And yet”— 

“T'll say nothing about it,” he said gruffly, 
walking away without noticing Brady’s out- 
stretched hand and emphatic “Good for you!” 


badly swollen. Brady, who had been bathing 
| Jack’s head and chaffing his hands, looked up, 
| half inclined to tell the truth. Fear choked him; 
| he gulped once or twice, and was silent. 
A messenger came from Mr. Nellis: “Should 
he open school, or was Mr. Haverill coming up ?” 
“Tell Mr. Nellis I will be there in a moment,” 
answered the principal, and bent over Jack, whose 
pale lips were sighing, “Will! Will! O Will!” 
Brady and the monitor eagerly uttered an en- 
couraging, ‘‘He’s all right!” and Mr. Haverill 
asked, “‘Are you quite yourself now, Redmond ?” 
The lad replied faintly, and bidding the monitor 
see that both boys came directly to him after the 
assembly-room was cleared, Mr. Haverill hastened 
upstairs, where the classes had been gathered and 
waiting nearly fifteen minutes. 
| Under pretence of needing his assistance, Ste- 
| vens drew Brady out to the hydrant. 
| “This is a fix!” he said, dashing the Croton 
over his face. ‘I don’t know but you and I had 
better bolt. When that scalawag tells about the 
| gate, the old man will bolt us, anyway.” 
“If you had kept your tongue still,” complained 





And having given his word, however ungraciously, | the other, ‘there needn’t have been any fuss. Red- 
fire and steel could not make Jack Redmond | mond promised he’d say nothing about it,—I was 
break it. | afraid it would keep me back,—and Snesham says 


which fluttered a photograph. 


better take a turn at the foot to-day.” 


Miss Allen picked up the picture to restore it to| The second bell rang sharply. 
him. It had fallen face downward upon the table, With flashing eyes, Jack threw down a slate 
and raising it, she saw the words, ‘‘For my boy— | and couple of books he was carrying, and at- 
God bless him !” tempted to force his way through; but Brady 
Will turned it over in her hand, and she looked ' held him back, while Stevens, knowing the yard- 


He hardly noticed who was in the play-room, 
his head felt so confused and badly. Passing a | 
group near the centre of the room, he heard a low | 
chuckle. | 

“Didn't get to the front this time, smarty, did | 
you?” 





| he sticks to his word like an oyster to its shell.” 

Stevens stopped his cleansing process. 

‘Did he though? Goody! Then all we’ve got 
to do is to keep still. The general doesn’t like 
him any too well.” 

“I don’t know whether he’ll hang to his word 
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now or not,” said Brady fretfully. ‘I wouldn’t, | and I discover no good reason for your refusal, | his fate. But va done with such thoughts! Ilere 


and it seems mighty mean to let him take the 
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you know the consequences; and if you leave be- 


blame of the whole business, when you half killed | fore that time, I shall consider you as expelled, 


him out there by the gate.” 


“You needn’t have a thing to say,” returned | schools.” 


Stevens soothingly. ‘The general don’t know 
you are mixed up in it at all; it'll just lie between 
Redmond and me. My average will stand it, 
even if I get some blame; yours won’t.” 

Brady felt the truth of this argument, and fol- 
lowed the other slowly back to the play-room, 
where the tardy bell soon sent all to their rooms. 
The monitor, having brought Redmond and Ste- 
vens to the desk, with the air of a sheriff deliver- 
ing his prisoners, also retired; and Mr. Haverill, 


noticing that Jack was still pale, made them both 


sit down on a front seat, and took a place near 
them. 

“This is a disgraceful business, boys,” he said 
sternly. ‘Disgraceful to the whole school, and to 


| 





and notify the superintendent and the other 
Mrs. FRANK LEE. 
(To be continued.) 
—~o+—___—_ 


WINGS. 


The fall thou darest to despise, 

May ve the angel’s slackened hand 

Has suffered it, that he may rise 

And take a firmer, surer stand; 

Or, ae less to earthly things, 

May henceforth learn to use his wings. 
—Adelaide A, Procter. 


————— ~~ 
For the Companion. 
THE LITTLE DRUMMER. 
It was a scorching hot July day in Algiers. 


me as its principal. I thought Ninety’s boys were | Under that fiery sky, where white dazzles, yellow 


getting above such rowdyism. 
give me your account of it again.” 

Stevens did so, telling only the occurrence in 
the play-room, and omitting all that went before. 
Then Mr. Haverill said,— 

“Redmond, is this true ?” 

“True as far as it goes,” 
guidly. 

‘As far as it goes? What else is there ?” 

Then Jack remembered his promise to Brady. 
He felt instinctively that if he accused Stevens, 
the latter would at once implicate Brady. He 
had roused himself to speak, but at this thought 
folded his arms with a long breath, and settled 
down into silence. 

“T am waiting, Redmond,” impatiently from 
Mr. Haverill. 

No answer. 

“Stevens,” turning angrily to the other, ‘“‘have 
you told me all the truth concerning this matter ?” 

“Why, yes, sir,” with an injured expression. 
‘You heard it yourself.” 

Jack turned round on his enemy with eyes 
blazing so, that Mr. Haverill involuntarily leaned 
forward to interpose between them; but the re- 


Now, Stevens, 


answered Jack, lan- 





membrance of his passion and its result rushed | 


over the boy with this brief flash of it. He shud- 
dered and grew pale. 

Mr. Haverill, watching him, was puzzled. His 
quick perception divined something back of all 
this, and though prejudiced against Jack, neither 
did he altogether trust Stevens. He spoke to Jack 
quite gently : 

“My boy, Stevens was very unkind to sneer at 
you as he did, but that is no excuse for such an 
attack as you made upon him. Less fury than 
yours has made many a mana murderer. You 
might have had something in your hand that would 
have killed Snesham, striking where it did; the 
slate itself, with an inch’s difference, would proba- 
bly have destroyed the sight of one eye. As it is, 
both he and Stevens will carry the scars you have 
given them through life.” 

“Killed his friend in a fit of temper!” The 
words seemed burned into Jack’s brain. With a 
low groan, and a sob, he covered his eyes with his 
hand. 

“Go down to Miner’s drug-store, Stevens,” 
said Mr. Haverill, “‘and have that cut attended to. 
Iam not at all satisfied about your share in this, 
but must believe you till I have more reason for 
doubting your word,” and after Stevens had gone, 
he turned again to Jack. 

“Now, Redmond,” still speaking kindly, ‘you 
consider me partial, I believe; but tell me, hon- 
estly, do you or do you not deserve punishment 
for what you have done ?” 

“It’s all right, Mr. Haverill,” replied Jack in 
low tones. “Ido deserve it. I’ll take anything; 
it won’t be unjust, only” — 

He stopped, and Mr. Haverill, after waiting a 
moment, went on: 

“I know something of a boy’s feeling in such 
matters. You may think it dishonorable and tale- 
bearing to report to me any previous occurrence 
that had irritated you. It certainly will not be, 
since I, as your principal, desire you to do so. 
Though nothing can excuse such a fearful burst 
of temper, you may have had some previous prov- 
ocation that should lessen the severity of your 
punishment.” 

Silence on Jack’s part. 

Mr. Haverill tried another tack. 

“Has anything of the kind happened within 
school limits ?” Replied to by a faint, ‘‘Yes, sir.” 

“Then, Redmond,” with decision, “I command 
you to tell me!” 

If the seal of eternal silence had been set on 
Jack’s lips, they could not have been more rigid 
than they were. 

Mr. Haverill rose and stood before him, per- 
fectly astonished at such unparalleled obstinacy. 

“Do you know what the result will be, if you 
continue to defy my authority ?” 

With an effort Jack answered, “I suppose I 
shall be expelled.” 

“Exactly.” After another pause, “Have you 
_ Still nothing to say to me ?” 

Jack’s ‘No, sir,” was scarcely audible. 
Haverill sat down again in despair. 

**T don’t know why I do not order you to leave 
at once,” he said; “but I will give you one more 
chance. Get your books and go to Miss Moore’s 
room. I send you to this lower grade partly as a 
punishment for what you have done, partly to 
give you time to think over your defiance of me. 
If, by Friday afternoon, yu still refuse to obey, 


Mr. 


gleams like molten gold, and the reds blind by 
excess of light, a spot of shade is like a cool oasis 
in this oven of heat and @olor. 

Colonel Prosper Hautecourt thought this, as he 
passed groups of yawning French soldiers on his 
way to a clump of trees growing on a slight eleva- 
tion, where there was at least a promise of some 
breeze. When he reached the spot, he saw a lad 
lying asleep under the trees, with his right arm 
thrown around a drum which lay beside him. 

“Ha, Jules, what dost thou here?” cried the 
colonel. 

The boy sprang up instantly. A delicate strip- 
ling he was, with a pale face, but bright, intelli- 
gent eyes. 

“TI believe I was half asleep, mon colonel,” he 
said, with a laugh. ‘We had a sharp time last 
night with the Arabs, you know, and the men 
somehow scattered. I beat my drum till my arms 
were numb. I lay down in camp, but, ouf! it was 
a hot oven.” 

Colonel Hautecourt smiled kindly at the lad, 
but the next moment his face clouded. 

“T have wished to speak to thee, Jules, for some 
time,” he said. ‘Sit down there and answer me. 
Dost thou know I have heard strange stories in 
camp about thee. The men say that in action 
there is one of them who is so frightened that he 
almost loses his senses; that he cronches behind 
his brave comrades, and when he beats the drum, 
the strokes are so tremulous that it sounds more 
like a shameful retreat than a gallant charge. Dost 
thou know who the coward is, Jules ?” 

As the colonel spoke, the boy’s head had sunk 
lower and lower, till his face was hidden. As he 
raised it to answer the officer, it was white as 
death, and his lips quivered. 

“T suppose they mean me, mon colonel,” he 
answered. 

“Yes, they mean thee, my poor boy! 
here, Jules. I have known thee from an infant in 
La Vendée. Thy good, honest father would die 
with shame if thou shouldst disgrace him, and a 
coward is a disgrace, not only to his family, but 
to his country. A Vendéan and a coward! Bah! 
they do not go together. I warn thee that all my 
influence cannot go far where any infraction of 
military discipline is concerned. I have done my 
best, but thou art getting to be a by-word among 
the men.” 

‘Look here, mon colonel!” the boy said, a faint 
flush creeping into his pale cheek. ‘‘I am not always 
afraid. Sometimes I feel as bold asa lion; but 
then another time I don’t know what comes to me. 
My hands and feet get as cold as ice. I tremble, 
my eyes are dim, and when I see my comrades 
falling right and left, something tells me to run 
away; but I have never run, no, never!” he added 
with spirit. 

“Not yet,” Colonel Hautecourt said sadly; 
“but some day that cowardice, which thou callest 
something, will lead thee to kneel on thy coffin, 
and have a file of thy Zouave comrades shoot thee 
through the heart. A coward is a traitor.” 

The boy shuddered, but did not speak. 

“Why didst thou beg so hard to be allowed to 
become a drummer in the army, if thy courage is 
so uncertain ?” asked the colonel mournfully. 

‘““My father is poor, as you know, mon colonel 
—bad harvests and sickness in the family. And I 
wanted to come; it was so grand to fight for 
France, and I could beat the drum well even then. 
Oh, I love my drum!” caressing it. ‘It talks to 
me like a living voice.” 

“Let it tell you, then, ‘Be brave!’ my boy. 
Don’t disgrace yourself and La Vendée any 
more,” the colonel said. 

The boy started to his feet, and his eyes bright- 
ened. 

“Do not fear, mon colonel! I tell you I am no 
coward, though I seem so sometimes. It is bodily 
weakness only, and I will die before it shall con- 
quer me again.” 

But the colonel, as he walked thoughtfully 
toward his tent, did not share in the boy’s confi- 
dence. The father of Jules was a farmer on the 
Beauvoir estate, of which the Marquis d’ Haute- 
court, his own father, was the owner. He had 
always been fond of Jules, and his timidity as a 
child used to amuse him; but when he came under 
his command as a soldier, he found the boy’s 
weakness furnished occasion for the gravest fears. 

“T must get his discharge upon some pretext,” 
the colonel thought. ‘That boy, in one of his 


Look 





panics, is sure to desert, and then no power can 
save him. It would be too cruel to see him shot 


in that way, and as sure as I am here, ¢haé will be 





to-day, gone to-morrow ; and, before Jules deseris, 
I may be lying on the desert sands, spitted through 
and through by an Arab lance.” 

It was some time after that before the next en- 
gagement with the “Sons of the Desert.” A por- 
tion of the French army had moved on some 
Arab stronghold, and taken it after a day’s hard 
fighting. The march had been a hot and toilsome 
one, and the soldiers were utterly exhausted. 

“They must have rest to-night,” said General 
Beaupré. ‘The Arabs are thoroughly routed, 
and they will not venture to come near us again 


now, from a to z, and they’ve left carrion enough 
behind them to feed an army of buzzards. 
no danger from them!” 

Colonel Hautecourt shook his head. 


fought and whipped the enemy. You look around 


and west, till your ears are deafened.” 


peated. “Of course there’s no protection left in 
these shattered walls; but post sentries at every 
weak point, I have no fear of an attack to-night, 
or before we leave here.” 

It was a black, starless night. The moaning of 
the wind as it swept over the desert sand, and the 
clouded skies, betokened one of those rare tem- 
pests which sometimes visit the African desert. 
Jules, with his love of the outer air, had laid him- 
self down near one of the breaches in the dis- 


nously pacing. The cool 
greensward was pleasant 
to the boy’s heated cheek, 
and, as he lay there, he 
thought over the events 
of the day. 

He had been fright- 
ened, oh, horribly fright- 
ened, when the fighting 
begar, but he remem- 
bered what his colonel 
had said to him, about 
his drum having a voice. 
And then his arm grew 
stronger, and his drum 
seemed to say to him, 
“Be brave, Jules! Shame 
on a coward!” 

All at once the fear left 
him, and he felt as bold 
as any of his comrades. 
And it was his dear 
drum’s doing. 

As Jules thought that, 
he drew his drum toward 
him and actually hugged 
and kissed it. Perhaps 
there was a good spirit 
in it. The Vendéans have 
many superstitions, and among them the ex- 
istence of good or evil spirits in inanimate objects, 
and as far as superstition went Jules was a true 
peasant of La Vendée. 

Then his thoughts took him back home. He 
saw the interior of the cottage; his father smok- 
ing his pipe, his mother mending by the firelight, 
his brother, ‘‘grand Jean,” coming in from stable 
and cow-yard, and Pierre and little Louise play- 
ing on the wide hearth. Yes, they were all there 
but himself, and he could see his mother’s eyes 
full of sadness for her poor little soldier-boy. 

He closed his eyes, for tears were streaming 
down his cheeks. 

He was startled by a strange, muffled sound 
just outside the breach in the wall. He raised 
himself on his elbow and looked out, but he could 
no longer distinguish the figure of the sentry 
pacing his round. There was not much light, 
though the clouds were dispersing, but, as he 
strained his eyes through the gloom, he could 
make out several dusky figures stealing through 
the breach, and with a quick heart-throb he under- 
stood that the sentry had been killed, and the 
Arabs would surprise the camp. 

If he uttered a cry it would be too feeble to be 
heard by those heavy sleepers, and it would bring 
the Arabs upon him in a second. 

Again the old panic seized him, and he crouched 
down in the long grass and weeds. When the 
Arabs had passed him it would be easy enough to 


thought; but then, could he, a French soldier, fly 
and leave his comrades to be massacred without 
an attempt to warn them ? 

Numberless dark forms glided swiftly by him. 
In a few moments they would be upon the sleep- 
ers. 

Suddenly his colonel’s words came back to him, 
‘A coward is a traitor?” Ah, never shall he say 
that of Jules! He must die! Farewell mother, 
father, brothers and sisters, but he will not die a 
coward! 


forth the warning roll. 





little drummer’s heart. 
But the work was done. 


foe to massacre. The fight was a fierce but a 
short one, and as usual the French were victo- 
rious. 

“Where is Jules?” asked Colonel Hautecourt 
eagerly. ‘‘That boy has been our salvation. Bring 
him to me that I may thank him. Ciel! how 
the little fellow did beat that drum! It sounded 
in my ears like the last trump.” 

“Tt was the last trump to him, mon colonel,” 
said one of the soldiers, “though it did save us. 





| It was easy to read, that story was. 
for many a day. The dogs have got their lesson | Arabs steal in, and the only way to warn was by 


| 


| 








make his escape and rejoin the main army, he | 


We found him dead on one side of the breach 
where the savages entered, his hand on his drum. 
He saw the 


the drum. He beat it though he knew he was 


Oh, | beating his own dirge. Ah, he was brave, our 


little drummer !” 
Colonel Hautecourt turned aside, for, daring 


“T have been in this country many years,” he | soldier as he was, he did not choose his men should 
said, ‘‘and I have seen strange things. You have | see the tears in his eyes. 


In his native village you may still hear the story 


the desert horizon, miles and miles distant, and | how the little drummer saved the camp. Colonel 
you see not a speck; but in a minute, as if it rose | Hautecourt erected a memorial pillar to him in 
from the earth, an army is upon you, and you | the village square, telling, in few words, how and 
hear that shrill “‘Ad/ah!” from north, south, east | where he died; and, while they lived, the old father 


and mother would gaze at it with dim eyes; it 


“The soldiers must rest,” General Beaupré re- | seemed to them a message from the dead. 


It was as if he said, ‘“Weep not, for it is glorious 


| to die as I did, to save others.” 


Marie B. WILLIAMS. 
——+o-—_—__——_ 
For the Companion. 


TRACING A WATCH. 


When General Gibbon’s command reached the 


mantled wall, before which a sentinel was monoto- Custer battletield, after the Sioux Indians had 


fled, so well had those 
Philistine warriors com- 
pleted their terrible work 
of stripping the slain that 
the soldiers found only 
the naked bodies of the 
victims. 

No rings, no watch- 
charms, no trinkets of 
any description, not even 
a scrap of clothing was 
left for surviving friends 
to cherish. 

But in the months that 
followed, as the Indian 
campaign was vigorously 
prosecuted, and one vil- 
lage after another fell 
into the hands of the vic- 
torious whites, relics of 
those who fell on the 
Little Big Horn were un- 
earthed, identified, and 
forwarded to the families 
of those to whom they 
had belonged, to be cher- 
ished as sacred treasures 
by those left to mourn 
the dreadful fate of the 


victims of the savages. 

Two years or more after the disaster, a half- 
breed came into one of the frontier trading-posts 
with a battered and beaten gold watch, which he 


wished to exchange for a blanket. The sutler in- 
quired how it came into his possession, and he 
told a confused, rambling story of having received 
it from an Indian who picked it up on the Custer 
battlefield. 

As nothing further could be found out from the 
man, the sutler gave him the blanket and took 
the watch, which he carried to the commandant, 
and told the story connected with it. The com- 
mandant carefully examined the watch. 

There was no name upon it, nothing to indicate 
who had been the owner of it, no mark but the 
number and the stamp of the manufacturers, a 
firm in Birmingham, England. 

Here was a clue, but such a slight one that it 
seemed hardly worth following up. Nevertheless, 
as Captain S—— knew how dearly prized was 
every trifle that came from that fatal field, he de- 
termined to do everything he could to find out 
who the owner had been. 

He wrote to the address of the English manu- 
facturers, giving the number of the watch, and 
asking if, by referring to their books, they could 
| tell to whom it had been sold. After a long time 
| an answer came back that, singularly enough, by 

overhauling their old ledgers, they had traced the 
number, and were able to give the information. 
They found that thirty years before, that watch 
had been sold to the American Consul at Liver- 
pool. Further than that they knew nothing, for, 
| unfortunately, they had not the gentleman’s 
name. 

Thoroughly interested now, the captain wrote to 
Washington and inquired at the State department 
who had been Consul at Liverpool thirty years 
before. The answer was, that the Consul at that 
time was Mr. T. L. Crittenden, son of John J. 
Crittenden, late Senator from Kentucky—that he 
was now a general in the regular army, and was 








With a firm hand he drew his drum toward | at that time on duty at Washington. 
him, and then upon the silence of the night pealed | 


Again Captain S 





wrote—this time to Gen- 


He beat his drum madly, | eral Crittenden—detailing, step by step, the -ir- 
fiercely, with the strength of ten men, but all at’ cumstances of the finding of the watch—how 1 
once it ceased, for an Arab lance had pierced the had come into his possession, how he had written 


| to the engraved address, and received for answer 


The alarm had been | that it had been sold to the American Consul at 
given in time, and the Arabs found no sleeping Liverpocl thirty years before. And, upon apply- 
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ing to the department, he had been directed to | 
General Crittenden as that Consul. | 

Did he know into whose hands it had passed 
since then, and who would have probably worn it 
on that dreadful day? He added that the clue 
was a slight one, but he had become interested in 
pursuing it and finding out who would prize it as 
a memorial of some loved one. 

The response from General Crittenden was 
prompt. It stated that he had bought the watch 
for himself and had used it, until he had given it 
to his only son, just as he started to join Custer. 

Thanking the captain warmly for the trouble he 
had taken, he asked that the relic might be for- 
warded to himself. This was, of course, done at 
once. And in this curious way was delivered into 

‘that sorrowing father’s hand what seemed almost 
a message from the dead. 

For the young licutenant, just before he started 
for the campaign, which all regarded as a holiday 
affair, proposed to his father that they should ex- | 
change watches, so they would be reminded each | 
of the other whenever they looked at them. And | 
the most priceless treasure those parents possess is | 
that scratched and dented timepiece. 

Sara L. Youne. 


————_+or— 
For the Companion. 


THE DEATH OF THE GROD-NAK. 





| 


| them: 


Bu‘, as is the manner of boys, Ivan and Egor lin- | 
gered long over their supper, picking up the last little 
crumb:, till their mother spoke more sharply to 


“Dah! dah! 
cried. 

“It is nothing, mother,” responded Egor; and, | 
taking a few cedar nuts to eat on the way, the lads 
started up the slopes toward the wooded mountain, 
in the coverts of which the cows had taken shelter | 
from the heat of the July day. | 

The sun, just setting, cast a dull red glow upon the | 
black masses of vapor hovering about the snowy | 


Do ye not hear the thunder?” she 











coming more luminous every moment, as the sun 
rose higher. 

“Our Heavenly Father is very good,” said Egor, | 
as the lads stood regarding the beautiful scene, grate- 
ful that they had passed unharmed through the fear- 
ful tempest of the previous night. 

They turned into the forest and went cautiously 
from one glade to another, peering into all the 
clumps of picta-trees and groves of tall ferulas, 
whose big, yellow-tinted flowers glowed and nodded 
in the quiet breeze. 

In one of the glades, more open than the rest, the 


crest of Ivanoff=koi-Belock. The roaring of the wind | ground was crimsor with the wild strawberries, 


| could be heard in the upper mountain gorges. Broken | among which were little clumps of bilberry bushes, | 


masses of black clouds were unfolding slowly, and | biue with their ripening fruit. | 

enveloping the nearer mountain-tops, and a gray Egor and Ivan here fell on their knees and feasted, 

vapor began to creep up the valley. wishing they had brought along the zumkas—leathern 
The thunder, which had rumbled heavily behind | bag—so as to carry home a quantity to dry and to 





lightning showed more vividly. 

“Come on, Ivan! The thunder-storm is coming!” | 
shouted Egor, hurrying forward. 

They entered the wood, which the lowering clouds | 
made dark and gloomy, and called loudly to their 
cows as they ran along, now beneath a grove of 
mighty pines, now over a ridge of birch, mountain- | 
ash and poplars, and anon coming out into little | 
glades, bright with flowers and wild fruit. 

But nothing could be seen of the wandering cows. 
Meantime the storm came on rapidly. Brilliant 
flashes lighted up the forest, while the thunder-claps 
echoed and rumbled so that the earth seemed to | 
shake. 

The clouds hung low, as it were, just above the 














| Ivanoffskoi-Belock, now sounded nearer, and the | make into nalifka. A little farther on, the bilberry 


bushes seemed to have been trampled upon and 
browsed, for the twigs and berries were broken and 
scattered. ° | 

“See, Ivan!” said Egor, noticing it; “old Brownie | 
has been here browsing! She cannot be far away.” | 

“Truly! but let us get on, Egor,’ replied his 
brother. ‘Go thou to the left of the glade and I will | 
take the right, and we will find her the sooner.” 

So they separated, and went in different directions. 
Egor had not proceeded far when he perceived some- 
thing stir in the bushes a little way ahead of lim. 
He supposed it was the cow, and, cutting a switch, 
he strode along as noiselessly as possible, intending 
to surprise her, and give her a good drubbing, before 
she had time to run away from him. For, of course, | 


In the little hamlet of Poperetchnaia, situated in | tree-tops. Accustomed as the lads had always been | he was angry that she had given them so much | 


a lovely Siberian valley, surrounded by dark green 


to the terrific storms, common in these mountain | t-ouble. 





mountains, lived Egor and Ivan Yakovich. They | regions of Siberia, they began to wish themselves | 
were sons of a Little-Russian peasant, who worked 

in the service of the Czar at the imperial zavod (or silver 
sinelting works) of Zmeinogorsk, for the very meagre wages of 
two roubles per month, with two pouds of black flour (rye) for 
himself, the same for his wife, and one poud added for each 
child. 

Tne zavod was many versts distant, so that it was only rarely 
that their father could visit his family. Egor and Ivan, now 
lads of thirteen and fifteen, cultivated a little field of rye, and 
cared for the small, shaggv-haired horse, and four cows; for all 
the peasants possess these animals, which find good pasturage 
on the slopes of the mountains around the hamlet in summer, 
while hay is made for them, to be used when the deep snows 
and fierce snow-gales of winter drive them to shelter, from the 
blue-grass that grows in the valley. 

The humble little cot in which Egor and Ivan dwelt with their 
mother, Hetwig, nestled at the foot of a high, steep hill, now 
green with birch and larch, and tufted Siberian cedar; and 
trom their walled door-vard the lofty white peak of Ivanoffskoi- 
Belock, a mountain on which the snow lies glistening through- 
out all the hot summer, shows clearly against the sky in bright 
days, or looms grandly into the glittering heavens at night. 
On some days it is shrouded by inky-black clouds, which 
gather about its hoary precipices, and are thence borne down 
toward the valley, charged with the most vivid lightning and 
terrific thunder. 

The cottage was built of logs, and was not more than twelve 
feet square, and seven or eight feet high. Its roof was flat and 
covered with sods, except for one small aperture at the centre, 
through which a short, rough chimney protruded. 

In the sides of this small house, two or three openings, a ‘oot 
square, admitted light; but these the good housewife kept 
securely closed at night with calico curtains, in order to keep 
out the swarms of hungry inosquitoes, which, in that country, 
during the warm season, are more numerous even than in 
southern lands. 

Placed around the inside of the hut were three benches, on 
which were the tufecks—leathern beds, filled with hair or soft 
moss—for sleeping, and upon these the peasant mother and her 
two sons reposed, under blue linen coverlets in summer, and 
in winter wrapped in their big bear-skin cloaks. 

A little to the south of the hut, Egor and Ivan had built a 
balaygan , a quaint kind of shed, made from bare poles, covered 
with birch-bark, to shelter the row of beehives, whose sweet 
product no peasant in this valley can do without. In the winter 
these balagans are covered in deeply with moss, turf and tufts 
of cedar, to protect the bees from the severe frosts. 

Taus, with all the necessities of life, if with few 
of its luxuries, Egor and Ivan lived a happy life, | at home. It would be foolhardy to expose them- 
hunting “gluckarees,” reptchicks and wild deer. 


THE DEATH OF THE G 


Ile crept through the intervening brush, and, with 


and Ivan and Egor were praised as youthful heroes, 
in all the hamlets about Ivanoffskoi-Belock. 
MICHAEL BETROVSKY. 


+o 
GRATITUDE. 


If there’s a feeling of the heart 

Which we should guard with zealous care, 
While love and friends their joys impart, 
With sacredness to cherish there, 

*Gainst every breath or influence rude, 
That feeling, sure, is gratitude, 





—— 


For the Companion, 


CHINESE BOYS. 


A Chinese poem says,— 
“When a son is born, 
He sleeps on a bed; 
He is clothed in robes; 
He plays with gems; 
His cry is princely loud. 
This emperor is clad with purple. 
He is the domestic prince and king.” 
These lines very fairly represent the place which 
boys hold in a Chinese family. They form the cen- 
tral figure in every household. A home is not com- 
plete without at least one. The birth of a son is the 
occasion of the greatest joy ever known, since he is 
regarded as heaven’s highest, best gift to his parents. 
All their hopes, both for this life and the future 
state, centre in him, and with his coming their good 
fortune is established. On the other hand, no calam- 
ity touches them so quickly and so closely as the 
death of an only son. Poverty, sickness, even death, 
to parents is a less evil, so long as the son is alive 
and well. 
This intensity of feeling for male children among 
















the Chinese is not all affection. For while what are 
called “the natural affections” are strongly devel- 
oped among the Chinese, the real root of the anxiety 
among them for sons, the motive which causes every 
Chinese to marry, and leaves not an old bachelor or 
an old maid in the Empire, is found in a superstition, 
and not in their affections. 

The oldest form of religion known in China is 
called “the worship of ancestors.” In it the happi- 
ness and well-being of the dead is supposed to de- 
which sat on its haunches, its pend upon the offering of sacrifice, at least twice in 
bloody jowl testifying to the each year, at their graves, and by their male descend- 
death of the cow, whose man-| ants. The food and wine offered on those occasions 

is supposed to nourish the dead in the other world, 
who otherwise would have no means of support. 

Thus, by this superstition, the whole future happiness of the 
Chinese is made to depend upon their having sons. This ‘“an- 
cestral worship” explains many of the otherwise peculiar ways 
of the Chinese. It explains the fact that, dead or alive, those 
who go to the United States always return to China. 

If alive, they must return to offer the proper sacrifice at the 
tombs of their ancestors. Dead, their bodies must be brouglit 
back and placed in the family cemetery, since there alone is the 
sacrifice offered, and only when their bodies rest there do their 
spirits partake of the benefits of the rite. 

The average Chinese boy is a bright, active little fellow, his 
almond-shaped eyes shining like a pair of jet beads, with no 
clothes to speak of in summer, and in winter dressed like a 
small edition of his father. 

As a baby he is called a little “wa-wa,” a very suggestive 
name, and his first Chinese words are “pa” and “ma,” just as 
though he spoke English. The first great event of his life, and 
his first trial, is when the barber is called in to shave his head. 
He generally proves on that occasion to be a true “wa-wa,” 
with vigorous lungs. 

After this first shaving, his head for several years seems to 
send forth what may be called ‘queue sprouts” in every direc- 
tion, and from every part of his skull where the hair ought to 
grow. Sometimes as many as five or six, each braided and tied 
with a red cord, are found upon one boy. The great day of his 
youthful life, the day of “trousers, with pockets in ’em,” is 

when all these smaller queues are shaved off, and the 
gled carcass lay before him. | single queue—the queue of manhood—is started. 
With a harsh growl at The illustration given herewith shows a group of 
being thus disturbed in the | Chinese children, six boys and one girl, gathered 
midst of his meal, the gréd-| around a travelling toy-seller’s stand. The bare- 
nak faced the lad. Egor dis- | headed little fellow in front has two queues, one of 
charged his pea-rifle and| which is seen dangling over the left ear, while the 
| fled. It chanced that the three small bullets took | “man’s queue” of the boy upon the extreme left is 


a whoop, sprang among the 
bushes. 

Then for « moment astonish- 
ment and sudden terror so over- 
powered his senses that he stood 
as if riveted to the spot, for 
there, instead of meeting the 
kind face of old Brownie, he was 
confronted by the great, gaunt 
form of a fierce, gray beast, 


ROD-NAK. 





Mother Hetwig would have been quite content had | 


selves by remaining longer in the forest. 
But suddenly, as they stumbled on in the gloom, 


the boys possessed that which should be the birth- | they heard the bell tinkle faintly above the roar of 


right of every man—freedom. 


| the storm, and peering ahead, they soon espied the 
But in this quiet valley freedom is unknown. Even | cows under a clump of larches. 


In a moment, cows 


in this distant quarter of the Russian Empire, the | and boys were racing through the woods and out on 
sons of the soil are impressed into the Czar’s service | to the slope, intent only on getting to the valley 


when first they come to the age of manhood, and 
ordered away to the mines, hundreds of versts dis- 


without delay. 
“But where is the little brown cow?” cried Egor, 


tant, where they must toil, for a meagre pittance | as they emerged from the woods. “She is not here!” 


of wages, in abject slavery, without seeing their | 


“If she is not, then she must stay behind—the 


homes for years. Or they may be ordered into the | laggard!’’ shouted Ivan, hurrying on. 


military service for twenty-five years, in which case | 


it is probable that they will never see their friends 
again. 

“Finish your quass (rye drink), my good sons, and 
then go fetch the cows, for I hear the thunder mutter 
beyond the mountain,” said Mother Hetwig. ‘“Dark- 
ness will come with the storm, and the gréd-nak may 
be abroad.” 

The Siberian peasants have many superstitions, 
among others that of the gréd-nak, which is a ware- 
wolf, or were-wolf. The wolves of the country are 
large, and sometimes very fierce. Occasionally one 
grows to be of unusual size, and makes its lair in the 
vicinity of some hamlet, where it leads a more soli- 
tary life than do wolves generally. 

As in the case of certain old lions in Africa and 
man-eater tigers in India, these wolves grow very 
bold, and often attack and kill human beings, as well 
as the sheep, goats and cows of the peasants. Such 
wolves are the more dreaded by the simple people, 
because there is a superstition that they were once, 
robbers, murderers, or other malefactors; or that the 


soul of a criminal enters into a wolf, and renders it | 


abnormally cruel, cunning and dangerous. 
The most extraordinary stories are told of the 


ferocity and blood-thirsty nature of these creatures. | 


Nor would it be strange that a wolf of great strength 


and size should really become very savage, and fear- 
less of men—perceiving that the people always fled | 


before it. The superstition probably dates back to 
an age of the world when wild beasts were far more 
numerous, and less subject to man, than they are at 
present, 


The rain was now coming down the mountain be- 
| hind them, roaring like a cataract. Immediately it 
| enveloped them in vast volumes, even their sheep. 
| skin jackets and leathern trousers being but imper- 
| fect protection from such a tempest. 

| On they ran with the gale, the wind almost lifting 
|} them from their feet, and, at last, buffetted and 
breathless, arrived under the cow-shed, where their 
| mother was awaiting them with great anxiety. 

| But the violence of the storm, as it swept over the 
| cabin, threatening to hurl it to the ground, the inces- 
sant, blinding lightning, illumining the little black 
cottage with its sharp glare, and the crashing of the 
thunder, still filled the good woman with dread. 
She crossed herself piously and muttered prayers for 
their own safety and that of the little brown cow 
left out in the forest. 

| For hours the storm raged, then gradually it passed 
away among the mountains farther away. 

Early the next morning, Ivan and Egor were again 
astir and, after a hasty breakfast of swcarees,— 
blocks of the black bread of the country,—set off to 
find the missing cow. They took their pea-rifles along, 





| in order to shoot reptchicks which were plenty in the | 


open glades. 
The morning sun was bright, and the sky again 


odors from the pine, and sweet scents from the birch 
and larch trees, whose leaves, still heavy with rain- 
drops, trembled and sparkled in the sunlight. The 


| high peak of Ivanoffskoi-Belock was tipped with | 


| golden light; the nearer, wooded mountains showed 


cloudless, while a light, cool breeze wafted balsamic | 


effect in the brute’s head, but they did him little 
harm, and only served to enrage him. 

“Ivan! Ivan! Help! Oh help! the gréd-nak is 
here!” shouted Egor, rushing on through the brush. 

The wolf pursued him, furious from its wound. 
With every bound, it came closer upon him. A thick 
clump of picia-trees stood just ahead; the lad ran 
around them; the wolf pursued. 

Then began a race around the picta-trees, Egor, 
wild-eyed and pale, still clutching his rifle, keeping 
close to the edge of and circling the thicket, followed 
closely by his foaming antagonist. He could hear it 
pant close behind. 

“Matushka moya! matushka moya!” he cried, 
frantic with fear. 

Next moment he tripped and fell headlong to the 
ground. The wolf went completely over him, it was 
so close on his heels! In an instant, Egor was on his 
feet again, and, as the beast turned, he thrust the 
barrel of his pea-rifle into its open jaws. The wolf, 
frothing, bit at the gun-barrel, while Egor held on 
with all his strength. 

At this moment Ivan appeared and seeing Egor’s 
imminent peril, aimed his own pea-rifle at the beast 
and fired, then clubbing his piece, ran forward and 
dealt the creature blow on biow. 


Egor, wresting away his gun, struck hard and fast. 
The wolf fell, stunned by their strokes. Ivan still 
continued belaboring it, while Egor hastily reloaded 
and fired three or four shots. 

These fresh wounds roused the beast from its stu- 
por. It made a sudden spring, to seize the boys, who 
again fled. But, on turning, after a few steps, they 
saw that the animal had begun to waver and to 
| Stumble. It soon fell to the ground, and bled to 
| death; for no less than six bullets had penetrated its 
tough body. 





| hearted peasantry of the valley, a very notable ex- 
| ploit— they had slain the gréd-nak. 

Mother Hetwig was very proud of her sons that 
| day. The people of the hamlet went in a company 


| warm red tints against the deep blue of the sky,| to see the carcass of the evil beast which had so | sometimes even longer. 


They were brave, hardy lads, and fought well. | 


The lads had suffered no serious injuries; and they | 
| had performed, in the estimation of the simple. | 


seen escaping from beneath his skull cap. 

The cut is from a photograph and shows accurately 
the style of dress of the little fellows. They have, 
probably, a cash each, about one-fifth of a cent, and 
with it in mind are looking at the toys and debating 
which it is best to spend such a fortune upon. One 
decides upon a top of bamboo with a whistle in the 
side, while another prefers a horse made of molasses, 
as being not only pretty to look at, but good to eat as 
well. 

Chinese boys have a great many amusements open 
tothem. They play marbles as we do, only the mar- 
ble is rolled with the foot instead of the fingers. 

They play a game like battledoor and shuttlecock, 
| only the sole of the foot takes the place of the battle- 
| door. It is wonderful what skill they acquire in the 
game, and the length of time they will keep the little 
tuft of feathers in the air, never allowing it once to 
touch the ground. 

Kite-flying is universal in China, though that is 
rather a man’s amusement here. But the range of 
toys for children is almost endless in its variety, and 
while they are ruder and far cheaper than the elabo- 
rate clock-work contrivances with us, they serve their 
| purpose equally well. 
| But boy life in China is not all made up of play. 





His preparation for manhood is made much the same 
| as with us, and when he reaches a suitable age he is 
| either sent to school or put to work. 

| Schools are found in all the cities and villages, not 
| Supported by a tax, but by subscription or tuition 
| fees, and all Chinese parents who can possibly afford 
| it send their sons to school. The sons of the poorest 
| peasants—poor with a poverty of which we know 
| nothing—may aspire to the highest offices in the 

state, excepting only the Imperial throne. 

This is not a mere theory. All the offices in the 
| gift of the Emperor are filled with the sons of com- 
mon people. The pathway to these successes is edu- 
cation. Hence every nerve is strained, every sacrifice 
is made to keep the boy at school. 

He makes his first appearance there at the age of 
five or six, and attends about nine hours a day, seven 
days in the week, until he is eighteen or twenty, and 
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The course of study pursued is dry with the | son the respect of his fellows; it renders him liable | months, so that the summer sojourner need not 


dust of ages. 


So far as can be known it has not| to very severe punishment. This duty to parents 


been varied nor modified for at least two thousand | does not end with childhood, but extends through- 


years, and a course more useless as a preparation | out the entire life of the son. 


for the practical duties of life or as a school for ents live he must care for them, worship them as 


statesmen could hardly be devised. 
When the little fellow enters the schoolroom for 


| 


the authors of his being, and, if need be, his own 
wife and children must starve that his aged par- 





CHINESE BOYS. 


the first time, and has made his obeisance to Con- 
fucius, the patron saint of education, and to his 
teacher, he takes as his first book what is called 
in English the “Three Character Classic,” a sort 
of Chinese doggerel arranged in lines of three 
characters each. 

His first duty is to commit all this to memory, 
and to learn to read and to write each character 
in it., It contains a smattering of Chinese history, 
moral precepts and wise sayings. He commits 
each day’s portion to memory by shouting it out, 
charaeter by character, at the top of his voice. If 
he keeps quiet he gets a whipping. A thoroughly 
studious boy will almost raise the roof of the 
schoolhouse with his shouts. 

When he has “backed” all this book—recited it 
with his back turned to the teacher—he is given 
his second, which is ‘The Hundred Family 
Names.” This contains absolutely no sense at all, 
but is merely a list, also arranged in a sort of 
rhyme, of the hundred allowable surnames in 
China. 

When he has committed all these to memory 
and can read and write each separate character, 
he is put into the ‘Classics of Confucius.” 

These form really the chief substance of all 
Chinese education. 

When it is known that they were written at 
least five hundred years before Christ, their fitness 
for forming the entire education of all classes in a 
nation of four hundred millions of people may 
easily be judged. They contain much pure mo- 
rality, much idolatrous teaching, a little Chinese 
history and geography, and many pages the mean- 
ing of which the ablest scholar of the present day 
utterly fails to discover. 

Yet this course of study completes the educa- 
tion of the Chinese boy, and is supposed to fit him 
to guide the affairs of a great nation. 

He comes out of school knowing nothing of 
any of the sciences; nothing of geography, ex- 
cept that heaven is round and the earth square, 
with China in the centre; nothing of astronomy, 
except that a comet is a sure forerunner of calam- 
ity, and that an eclipse is caused by an attempt 
made by a dog to eat up the sun or moon; noth- 
ing of other nations beyond a vague idea that 
there are hordes of wandering, uncivilized vaga- 
bonds across the seas, who live in wretchedness 
and barbarism, unblessed by the light and glory 
of China, and spared in pity by the Emperor; 
and nothing of religion beyond a tissue of the 
most absurd and childish superstitions. Such is 
a fair summary of the education of a Chinese 
boy. 

In these fast days with us, when the young are 
crowding their elders off the stage, when the father 
is “the governor” and the mother is “the old 
lady,” one peculiarity of Chinese boys is especially 
pleasant and refreshing. It is their politeness and 
respect to their elders. 

No other part of their education is so carefully 
conducted as this. The old men of every town 





ents may be fed. Most important of all, after 
their death, he must offer the proper sacrifices at 


their tombs. CHESTER HoLcoMBE. 
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FEBRUARY. 


The storm clouds on high 

Veil the same sunny sk 

That soon (for spring rd nigh) 

Shall wake the summer into golden mirth. 


—Adelaide A. Procter. 
FORBIDDING LANDS. 


Far to the northward of Europe begins a series 
of wild islands which are, geographically, not a 
part of Europe, but of North America. If the 
great subsidence which made them islands had 
never taken place, North America would have ex- 
tended farther east than England or France are. 

The island of this class which lies nearest to the 
European Continent is Bear Island, a land of 
lakes, hills and marshes. Between it and the 
Norwegian coast, two hundred and eighty miles 
distant, the ocean is eighteen hundred feet deep. 

Bear Island is, perhaps, the most desolate land 
in the world. The names given its hills tell the 
story of the impression made upon explorers. The 
English named the largest of these hills Mount 
Misery, and the Dutch named another Jammer- 
berg, which means Mount Calamity. There are 
no trees, but such an abundance of lichens that, 
from a distance, some of the land looks grassy. 
Although Bear Island is said to have received its 
name from the killing of a bear there by the Dutch 
discoverers, there are now no living creatures on 
the island except insects. 

Bear Island has, however, some value, for there 
are large and rich coal deposits. Perhavs, when 
the coal of the rest of the world has been nearly 
exhausted, men may go to live on this dismal spot 
of the earth in order to mine its coal. 

The marks of vegetation in the coal strata prove 
that the island belongs to the American Continent, 
for they are the same as those upon the coal in 
the Arctic regions of America. 

To the northward of Bear Island lies the more 
interesting land of Spitzbergen, which is fortunate 
in having been once inhabited by men, and still 
being inhabited by animals. 

The five large islands of Spitzbergen cover twen- 
ty-two thousand seven hundred and twenty square 
miles; and though the northern shore is only six 
hundred and fifty miles from the North Pole, the 
southern shore has a climate which, owing to the 
influence of the Gulf Stream, the recent Swedish 
explorers declare superior to that of Scandinavia. 

The explorers say that this climate, in summer 
at least, is one of the healthiest in the world, and 
that colds, catarrhs, and affections of the chest are 
never known there. Sailors falling into the water 
let their clothes dry upon their bodies, as they say 
they cannot take cold in Spitzbergen. 

It is deemed probable that health resorts may 


and village are required to collect the boys and | before very long be built on the banks of Spitz- 
young men upon the first and fifteenth of each | bergen creeks and inlets for the benefit of invalids 
month, and to read and explain to them the Sacred | from England and the Continent. Fancy going to 


Edicts of a famous Emperor. 
of sons to their parents and of younger brothers 
to their elder are strongly enforced. 


In these the duties | the Arctic ocean to get rid of colds and catarrhs! 


If people ever do see Spitzbergen as a summer 











be afraid of the “night air.” There is, however, 
a great deal of fog and cloud, with heavy frosts, 


So long as his par- | even in midsummer. 


In the last century, Spitzbergen often swarmed 
with whalers. Villages built of planks were 
found everywhere along the shores. 

There was a Dutch port and an English port, 
and as many as twelve thousand whalers, of vari- 
ous nationalities, found themselves there at once. 
The Dutch had a promising town, called Smeeren- 
berg. There was no government over the island, 
and the crews of rival fleets sometimes fought 
pitched battles on the beach. 

All these men were birds of passage, but one 
old Russian, named Starashtchin, found a lonely 
spot on the west coast, and lived a hermit’s life 
there for twenty-three years, and proved the salu- 
brity of the climate by dying of old age. The 
loneliness of this old man through the dark Arctic 
nights, that were months long, seems something 
terrible to think of. But it was what he sought. 

The whales and walruses for which the Euro- 
peans resorted to the island, were exterminated at 
last, and the plank villages fell into decay. Very 
few visitors now find their way to Spitzbergen, 
and nobody lives there—except wild foxes, white 
bears, queer, stump-tailed rats, and a few rein- 
deer. 

———_+o+—____—_ 
NEGLECTING THE PATTERN. 


The colors that we had to weave 
Were bright in our early years; 

ut we wove the tissue wrong, and stained 
The woof with bitter tears. 


We wove a web of doubt and fear— 


At our Pattern up above! 
—Phebe Cary. 


Ee 
COMMITTEES OF CONGRESS. 


Before this session of Congress ends those who 
read the despatches from Washington will proba- 
bly see many statements which imply that a Com- 
mittee of Congress possesses a great deal of power. 
Thus, it may be asserted that a certain measure 
cannot be passed, because the committee having 
it in charge will not report it. 

Or it may be that some bill will be delayed by 
the tactics of a committee having control of a 
different class of subjects. Again, we shall read 
that the Congressman who reports a certain bill 
from a committee refused to allow an amendment 
to be offered. 

‘‘What!” some unpolitical reader will exclaim. 
“Do you mean to say that the House of Repre- 
sentatives cannot pass a bill because one of its 
committees is unwilling? That Congress will tol- 
erate the intentional obstruction of its business by 
a committee? That any member of Congress 
would be so presumptuous as x0 tell the House of 
Representatives that no member was to offer an 
amendment to a bill without his permission ?” 

It does seem a little odd until one gets used to 
it, but it is all true. Partly by rule and partly 
by custom, the committees have increased their 
powers until they are, in many cases, quite be- 
yond the reach of the body of which they form a 
part, and to which they owe their existence. Let 
us make an illustration of this remarkable state 
of affairs : 

When a bill is introduced in the House of Rep- 
resentatives, it must, under the rules, be referred 
to some committee. Having been so referred, it 
is wholly at the discretion of the committee 
whether or not to report it. If a majority of the 
committee are opposed to the bill, the easiest way 
to kill it is to let it lie in the committee-room un- 
reported. 

We should say here that in all cases we refer to 
the committees of the House of Representatives. 
Some of the remarks are applicable also to the 
Senate, but it is in the lower House that the com- 
mittee system has had its most remarkable devel- 
opment. 

There is a way in which some measures may 
be taken away from their committees. That is by 
a motion to discharge the committee from the 
consideration of the bill. Such a motion may be 
made at certain rare intervals, provided the 
Speaker consents, though not as to all bills. The 
power to take a bill away from a committee is so 
limited that practically it does not exist. 

A great variety of examples might be given to 
show the peculiar powers of committees, but we 
have no space for them, and our readers will take 
our word for it that in many instances the House 
of Representatives is literally unable to bring be- 
fore itself its own business, or to put measures 
into the form it would like to give them, because 
one of its committees opposes its will to that of 
the assembly as a whole. When one is reminded 
that these committees are not chosen by the Rep- 
resentatives, but are appointed on the sole respon- 
sibility of the Speaker, the situation becomes still 
more remarkable. 

It is not for the Companion to urge objections to 
the system as it is, although merely to state the 
condition of things is to condemn it. We refer 
to the subject chiefly to explain what might other- 
wise not be understood by readers of the daily 
newspapers who have not carefully studied the 
constitution of Congress. 

Acquaintance with the power exercised by com- 
mittees will make it clear why there is such a 
scramble for committee places when a new Con- 





position, which make the members so eager for 
good assignments. 

Moreover, the same facts will show why it is 
that certain measures to which there seems to be 
no objection, and which almost every one admits 
to be essential to the public good, are not even 
considered by Congress. The committee may be 
hostile; or committees having greater authority 
may demand the time of the House of Represen- 
tatives and leave no opportunity for the considera- 
tion of bills which Congress would like to pass if 
its committees would grant it the privilege. 
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DEFEATED BY TIME. 


About fifty years ago a wealthy manufacturer in 
one of our large inland cities died, and left a will 
which excited much public interest. He was a self- 
made man, who had amassed a huge fortune. His 
one ambition was that his name and this fortune 
should go down together to posterity. 

Tn order to accomplish this, he left small annuities 
to his children, and tied up the bulk of his fortune to 
increase in value during the longest period permitted 
by law, when it should be paid over to the youngest 
grandson then bearing his name. Not a penny was 
bequeathed to any religious or charitable object. 

When the term set in the will had elapsed, not a 
single descendant of this man was alive. The vast 
property accrued to the State, and passed into a 
thousand channels of public need. 

A similar incident occurred in Paris in the last 
century. A house had been sealed up for a hundred 
and fifty years, to be opened at the end of that time 
by all the descendants of the testator then living, 
who were to make an equal division of its contents. 
When the day came, the seals were broken and the 
doors opened. The interior, as might have been ex- 
pected, was a scene of ruin and decay. The costly 
draperies hung in shreds, pictures and books were 
rotten with mildew, and the title deeds to unknown 
estates were reduced to pulp by the dampness. It 
was upon this incident that Eugéne Sue founded an 
important part of his romance of “Le Juif Errant.” 

The law in England and in this country now limits 
the time during which a man, after his death, can 
hold his wealth back from the ordinary channels. 

“Tn all ages,”’ says De Chadeaux, “Providence has 
inexorably set a bar to the prolonged withdrawal of 
vast wealth from the public needs. Honor, fame 
and even high character descend from father to son 
for centuries, but enormous wealth seldom remains 
in one family for more than three generations.” 

The subject is a curious one, and our readers may 
find the French writer’s assertion true or not; but of 
one fact there can be no doubt: let the individual 
man strive as he will, the hour will strike when his 
acres and his gold will melt out of his grasp like air. 

God has set a boundary before each of us, beyond 
which we cannot carry a thread or atom of that 
which we have so hardly earned, and call our own. 
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TWO KINDS OF PRIDE. 


A young man employed as teller in a bank in one 
of our seaboard cities, at a moderate salary, after a 
year or two established his family in a luxurious 
home. His wife dressed in the extreme of fashion 
and gave expensive social entertainments; his chil- 
dren were sent to fashionable schools, while he drove 
some of the finest horses in the city. 

The suspicion of the officers of the bank was at 
length aroused. He was proved to have embezzled 
large sums, was tried, convicted and sentenced to a 
long imprisonment. When he was asked what 
tempted him to commit an act of such egregious 
folly and crime, he replied: 

“Because I was resolved that my family should 
move in society. I would rather die than live in a 
town where they could not belong to the first circle.” 

Contrast this incident, which is a literal fact, with 
the story of an old family of France under the Bour- 
bons, taken from private memoirs of that time. 

The house of Rohan had been for centuries one of 
the noblest in Europe; its chief, the Prince de 
Guéménée, held a high office under Louis XVI., and 
his wife was gouvernante of the queen’s household. 
They both left Paris one day, taking with them thirty 
million livres, which were not their own, and more 
than half of which the prince held in trust for poor 
working people. 

Owing to their rank, the money could not be re- 
covered nor the thieves punished. The sister of the 
prince at once sacrificed her private fortune to pay 
the poor who had been defrauded, and retired for the 
rest of her life into a convent. Three other noble 
heads of the family withdrew from court, lived in 
seclusion in the country and devoted their incomes to 
make up the sum which the prince had embezzled. 

These sacrifices were made, not out of considera- 
tion for the criminal, but avowedly ‘that the honor 
of the family of Rohan might remain untarnished in 
history.” 

Family pride is undoubtedly a strong defence and 
safeguard in a young man’s character. But theie 
are different kinds of family pride, and he must be 
careful to choose the right one. 


— —+9e 
TOO IMPULSIVE. 


An impulsive nature is apt to be unreasoning. It 
may show kindness and generosity, or it may exhibit 
foolish prejudices and that bad humor which often 
coexists with good nature. 

Lady Bulwer was so impulsive that her intimate 
friends were astonished at her freaks. 

“How can you tell me to call in a physician, when 
you know I have not a guinea?” she exclaimed an- 
grily to a friend who had advised her to seek medi- 
cal advice. 

Yet only a week before she had ordered a pair of 
silver spurs and a silver collar for the ceremonial of 
knighting her dog Tabby. A moment’s inconvenience 
would cause this lady to be furiously angry. 

One day an excursion was arranged to the top of 
the hill from which the grand view over Florence is 
had. The hill is both steep and shadeless. Lady 


gress meets. It is not simply the honor of being | Bulwer, being a poor walker, kept her companion, a 
resort, they will find at least one interesting cir-| chosen to serve on an important committee, but | gentleman, busy in aiding her ascent. They lagged 
A failure in filial piety not only costs a Chinese | cumstance; the sun does not set for four whole | the actual influence and authority that go with the | behind the others, but the gentleman was doing his 
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best, when suddenly Lady Bulwer dashed from the 
path, threw herself down among the bushes and be- 
gan sobbing. 

Her escort, thinking he might have done some- 
thing amiss, begged to know what he had done or 
left undone. At last, she sobbed out, “It is too hot! 
It is cruel to bring one here!” 

He consoled her to the best of his ability, but he 
could not help thinking of the evil of an impulsive 
nature, restrained by neither prudence nor by habit. 


er 
ERADICATING A HABIT. 


A man can, if he will, eradicate a deep-rooted 
habit. For years the Rev. Dr. Storrs, of Brooklyn, 
read his sermons. He would have continued a 
“reader” had not new circumstances ordered him, if 
he wished to hold his audience, to preach not only 
without a manuscript, but without notes. 

He uprooted the inveterate habit, and his eloquent 
discourses are now delivered without even a scrap of 
paper appearing on the pulpit-cushion. Though care- 
fully prepared, they are unwritten. The change re- 
quired a remarkable mental feat. 

Until he visited London, General Grant was known 
as the shy man, from whom no ovation had ever ex- 
torted more than two or three words. When a 
Washington crowd congratulated him on his nomi- 
nation to the presidency, he told them he was ‘“‘en- 
tirely unaccustomed to public speaking, and without 
the desire to cultivate the power.” 

But at the great dinner-party in the Guildhall, 
which welcomed him to London, the shy, silent man 
put appropriate thoughts into such felicitous lan- 
guage as to win the approval of scholars and orators. 

During his tour around the world, his public ac- 
knowledgment of the honors paid to him were terse, 
epigrammatic, witty and wise. His intimate friends 
were astonished at the transformation, and one of 
them, General Badeau, after hearing the General’s 
speech in London, recalled a scene in Missouri. 

General Grant was travelling by railroad, and 
whenever the train stopped, a crowd of people sur- 
rounded it, anxious to see and hear, as a woman put 
it, “the man that lets the women do all the talking.” 

During one of these halts, the general’s youngest 
son, Jesse, then a boy of seven years, came out on 
the platform. 

“A speech! a speech!” shouted the crowd; but the 
father remained silent. 

‘Papa, why don’t you speak to them!” asked the 
boy. Then, as his father remained mute, Jesse cried 
out, “I can make a speech, if papa can’t.” 

‘A speech from Jesse!” shouted the crowd. There 
was a hush, as the little fellow began reciting: 

“The boy stood on the burning deck.” 

One hot day, when General Grant and his family 
were out on the lawn before their house, Jesse 
mounted a haystack, saying, “I’ll show you how 
papa makes a speech.” 

All of them laughed as Jesse made a bow, which 
his father never did, and began: 

“Ladies and Gentlemen, I am very glad to see 
you. I thank you very much. Good-night!” 

Grant blushed, and the others laughed; he did not 
relish the imitation; it was too close. 
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RECORDS OF GOOD DEEDS. 


M. Emile de Girardin, a French journalist and 
statesman, some years ago originated a plan for a 
local book of archives in each town, in each village, 
in each ward of a city, which should record, not the 
routine proceedings of the local governing bodies, 
but the noteworthy acts, the good deeds, the instances 
of devotion and courage that should occur in the 
town or village. 

“I would propose stiil more than this,’ said M. de 
Girardin. ‘Whenever a man, a woman or even a 
child—yes, above all, a child—had performed an act 
which commanded admiration, the information con- 
cerning it should be officially communicated to the 
community in which the person was born. 

“This deed should be formally inscribed in a regis- 
ter kept especially for this purpose, which would be- 
come the Book of Gold of the town. What an en- 
couragement to well-doing it would be! 

“The newspaper is too perishable; it is read only 
to be thrown away. This register, however, would 
not perish, but would remain in the archives. The 
village, the town, is but the family on a larger scale. 
A register such as this, full of a record of good deeds, 
would be to a village like a patent of nobility to a 
family.” 

This idea remained dormant for a long time, but a 
bill is now before the French Chambers which em- 
bodies the proposition of M. de Girardin, and it is 
likely to be favorably considered. 

It is intended, it is true, to cover more than de Girar- 
din proposed, since the language of the bill provides 
that the record shall include “all the facts, accidents, 
etc., of a nature to interest the commune and to form 
the basis of its history.” 

In the United States, town histories are often 
written, but they are, in the majority of cases, mere 
formal records, and the brave and inspiring deeds 
that they record only too often rest upon untrustwor- 
thy tradition or mere hearsay. There are many 
homely events, not deemed worthy of recording by 
town historians, which, nevertheless, inscribed in 
such a “Book of Gold,” would have an influence for 
good. 
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PLAIN SPEAKING. 


Some of the most telling oratory is that which, 
though it may halt on the way, finally reaches its 
mark. Through unexpected good fortune it arrives 
there, and looks about triumphant over its own suc- 
cess. The following anecdote, taken from “Life in 
the Confederate Army,” serves to illustrate that 
variety of speech: 

Ata time when a portion of the army was in win- 
ter quarters, the soldiers of one regiment mischiev- 
ously amused themselves by teasing a very excitable, 
red-haired woman, living near their quarters. They 
seemed to delight in hearing her scold, and she was 
more than ready to maintain the warfare. 

She made almost daily complaints to the officers 
for damage done her fences or poultry, and finally, 
despairing of obtaining redress, declared that she 
should complain to the general himself. 








Accordingly, when General McCulloch one day| Time tells. 50 years. Vegetable Pulmonary Bal- 


rode past her house, she accosted him, Feld his bridle, 
and, as the men in quarters could see by her violent 
gestures, evidently made serious complaint. 


Later in the day orders were given for a dress | 


parade, and when the usual evolutions had been | 
concluded, General McCulloch rode up, saying that 
he had a few words to say to the men. 

They knew at once what was coming, and, never 
having heard him essay a speech, listened in breath- | 
less anticipation. ; 

“Third Louisiana,” he began, ‘I have—you have— 
I have always found you ready. You have always 
been first in any daring act; you have never failed 
me when [I called upon you. I have now once more 
to call upon you, and I trust you will be as ready to 
obey. ‘What I wish you to do is—is—weil—is,”’ and 
he pointed in the direction 0. cive woman’s house, “is 
just to let that red-headed one alone!” 

Then he rode away, followed by the cheers of the 
men, and they did scrupulously “let the red-headed 


one alone.” 
tp 


SCIENCE AND QUACKERY. 


Even a smattering of scientific knowledge may be 
of practical value in detecting rogues and quacks. 
An English paper narrates an incident in which one 
of the latter fraternity deceived a crowd of people 
by means of a simple experiment. He had some 
medicine for sale, and, having given a lecture in the 
open air, for the purpose of drawing people together, 
offered to make an examination of any person pres- 
ent affected by a disease of the lungs or chest. 


At his urgent solicitation, a man with a violent cold 
came forward. The quack pretended to sound his 
chest with a stethoscope, and then informed the 
crowd that the man was in a galloping consumption. 

“So terrible is the disease,” he declared, “that you 
can even see it.” | 

He poured a pint of clear water into a tumbler, | 
and then handed the patient a glass tube. 

‘Blow in that water, my friend,” said he. | 

The man did so, and the water became turbid, and | 
at last as white as if it had been mixed with milk. | 
The patient himself grew pale as ashes. 

“Tf this unhappy man hadn’t had the good fortune 
to come across me,”’ said the quack, holding the tum- 
bler on high, “he wouldn’t have been long for this 
world. What you see in this glass of water are his 
vitiated humors, which my magic lung-healers will 
destroy, whether in or out of the body. Observe, my 
friends; there is no deception here.” 

He dropped a pinch of his “magic” powder into the 
glass, stirred the mixture with a tube, and the water 
at once became clear. As a matter of course, every 
person in the crowd provided himself with a pack- 
age of the remarkable powder. 

The explanation of the experiment is very simple. 
The water was lime-water, and the carbonic acid in 
the man’s breath produced carbonate of lime, and 
made the water turbid. The powder was merely citric 
acid and sugar, which instantly cleared it again. | 


————_+or—_—__— 
DID NOT SEE THE JOKE. 


Charles Monselet, a French man of letters, pub- 
lished, not long ago, a comic “scientific dictionary” 
for the benefit of children, who found no little amuse- | 
ment in his odd accounts of things in the animal 
world which were perfectly familiar to them, but 
which were described in a rather fantastic way in 
M. Monselet’s book. The editor of a certain scien- 
tific journal, however, was much survrised and 
shocked at M. Monselet’s ignorance, when he took 
up the book, and he wrote an article about it in his 
paper, which ran as follows: 


“A certain M. Monselet has ooo a dictionary 
for the use of children, which contains definitions 
showing the most extraordinary ignorance, such as | 
the following : 

“‘SARDINE.—A little fish without any head, which 

lives in oil.’ 

“As if a fish could live without a head, and in oil! 

Another definition : 

“*PARROT.—A_ bird somewhat resembling the 
igeon. Generally green, when it is not red, or yel- 
ow, or blue. Cockatoos sometimes live to be a hun- 

dred years old, except when they are stuffed, and 
then there is no limit to the length of their life.’ 

“Now it happens that the parrot is not a pigeon at 

all, and never has the colors that M. Monselet gives 
to him; and, in short, this M. Monselet knows no 
more of natural history than he has grains of com- 
mon-sense.”’ 

This editor knew a great deal of science, but he 

did not know, as the children did, how to take a joke. 
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HIS DUTY. | 


Military discipline implies a sacrifice of all the 
natural emotions. A man who follows the profession 
of arms must not only be prepared to leave home 
and friends at the call of duty, but he must renounce 
at the outset all thoughts of his own comfort or well- 
being. He is no longer a free individual; he is the | 
servant of the State. | 





During the siege of Gibraltar, its governor, Gen- | 
eral Elliott, was one day making a tour of inspection, | 
when he came upon a German soldier, who, though | 
standing at his post, neither presented arms, nor | 
even held his musket. | 

“Do you know me, sentinel?” inquired the gen- | 
eral. ‘Why do you neglect your duty?” 

“IT know you well, general, and my duty also,” was | 
the reply; “but within the last few minutes two of 
the fingers of my right hand have been shot off, and | 
I am unable to hold my musket.” | 

“Why don’t you go and have them bound up?” | 

‘Because in Germany a man is forbidden to quit | 
his post until he is relieved by another.” 

The general instantly dismounted. 

“Now, my friend,” said he, “give me your musket, 
and I will relieve you. Go and have your wounds 
dressed.” 

The soldier obeyed, but went first to the nearest | 
guard-house, where he reported that the general was | 
standing on duty in his place. His injury unfitted 
him for active service, but the story of his courage 
soon reached England, and he was made an officer. 


——+@>-—___—_— 
AFFRONTED. 


The following extract from Dr. Edgcumbe’s 
‘“‘Zephyrus” is commended to a certain class of small | 
debtors here in the United States. If they would be | 
really at home, let them take steamer for Rio. | 


If one borrows a small sum of money from a Bra- | 
zilian, repayment is regarded as an insult. I was 
very naturally unaware of this; and, when we landed 
at the Isla de Flores, having no change in the money 
of the country, I borrowed a dollar of a Brazilian 
fellow-passenger to give to the men who hauled up 
our luggage. 





when I, with many thanks for his loan, tendered my 


Three days later I procured some change, ‘my | 


friend a dollar in repavment, he would not take it, | 


and appeared to be quite insulted. 


I think his good feelings toward me never que | 


recovered from the shock thus occasioned him. 





| art. There are six tools in the set, and they all have 


sam, Cutler Bros., Boston, stands A No.1. Try it! [Adv. 


————_>__—__ 

Barry’s Tricopherous, 8 years old, never fails to 
cure baldness, scurf, dandruff and falling out. [Adv. 
———oe— 

If your iigestion is impaired and you feel all 
“out of so1ts,” take Hood’s Sarsaparilla, (Adv. 
: ——>—_. 

As good as the Hartshorn, is often heard; but get 
the genuine Shade Roller by noticing name of Stewart 
Hartshorn in script on label. [Adv, 

sos ne 

Travellers should not consider their outfit complete 
without “Dr.DAVID KENNEDY’S FAVORITE REMEDY,” 
of Rondout, N. Y. It prevents sea-sickness. $1. [Adv. 








LADIOLI, Dahlias, Lilies, Amaryllis, Be- 

K gonias, Cannas,Tuberoses, &c., and other sum- 
mer flowering bulbs and roots, also Covent Garden 
celebrated Seeds and Bulbs from Hooper & Co., Lim., 
London, W. C., for spring, 1888. Catalogues free, on 
application to J. A. DE VEER, 19 Broadway, New York. 
&2 3 fine varieties of Cacti, free by mail, 50 cents. 





Are BEST for all 
soils and climes, 
Pedigree Sweet Corn 

eo —ripe 45 Ds., Pkg. 
© 15c. Salzer’s Karlie 
CS est Watermelon— 
= in 80 ds., Pkg. 


Self-Blancher 
Celery 
perfect! 
where, x 
80 Day abbage 
Pkg. 6c. Remit for 
any of above and 
receive free ele- 

‘ant catalogne, 
JOHN A. SALZER, 
La Crosse, Wis. 
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Over G,000,000 PEOPLE USE 


i MEN 

in the world, 
D.M.FERRY&Co’s 
Illustrated, De- 
scriptivet Priced 


o FREEtoALL 
applicants, and tc 
last season’s custo- 
mers without ordering it. 
Invalwibletoall. Every one 
Gsing Garden, Fieid or Flower Seeds should send for 
cy D. M. FERRY & ©0., Detroit, Mich. 


WHY? 


Do you love fruit-growing? Do you love 
flowers? Have you a little garden? Have 
you a large farm? Are you interested in 
cattle-raising in the dairy? Do you keep 
_ bees? poultry? Do you love your family 
and desire to provide them with pure read- 
ing matter? Do you wish to keep your 
sons and daughters on the farm, and to 
make them happy and contented? You 
should read the RURAL NEW-YORKER. It 
is the leading farm weekly of America, 
| and costs more to publish than any other. 
Address the RURAL NEW-YORKER, 34 
Park Row, New York. 
The Youth’s Companion and the Rural 
New- Yorker both one year for $3.25. 





REASONS WHY 





Should be preferred to all others. 
Because—It is genuine-pure, just as it existed in the 
hepatic cells of the living fish, not depleted of its natural 





| virtues by any process of refining, nor weakened by 
being made into an emulsion with an equal 
uantity of water, Sipeoeine. &e.; which latter 
evice makes water bring the price of Oil, 
Because—In taste and smell it is not offensive, but in- 
stead, sweet _and agreeable. 
Because—Its administration is always followed by 
satisfactory results. 
secause—It is more easily assimilated than other Oils. 
secause—It is more nutritious than other Oils. 
Because—Of its perfect digestibility, perfect limpidity. 
Because—This perfect Oil costs consumers no more 
than the poorer qualities abounding in the stores, 
Because—It is readily obtainable, all well-stocked 
Drug Stores have it. 
Because—It is unquestionably, the purest and best 


COD-LIVER OIL IN THE WORLD. 
W. H. SCHIEFFELIN & CO., New York, 


Sole Agents for U. S. and Canada. 














Wood Carving is growing in favor each year. Girls 
as well as boys engage in this delightful employment. 


The Carving Tools we here offer are manufactured 
expressly for the COMPANION readers. With the Book 
of Instruction you can learn this pleasant and profitable 


rosewood handles, and are sharpened 
ready for use. The process of carving 
is very simple. [t is now eight years 
since we first made this set of tools 
for our subscribers. The demand for 
them now is as great as ever. 


We give with each set of tools twelve 
designs for carving; among these de- 
signs there is a pattern for a bread 
board with oak-leaf border. This 
elegant bread board is not only useful 
but very pretty. 

Price, $1.00, in Black Walnut Case. 
Postage and packing, 10c. additional. 


A Set of Six Carving Tools and Instruction Book. 









PERRY MASON & CO., 41 Temple Place, Boston, Mass. 
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F YOU intend planting only one ROSE or a single 
age of Flower Seeds we SPECIALLY RE- 
QUEST you to write for our New Cuide, 
100 pp., elegantly illustrated, Free to All. 
It gives plain and practical directions for growing Roses, 
Hardy Plants, Bulbs, Flowers from Seeds, &c. It 
describes Over 1,500 distinct varieties of Roses, Hardy 
Plants, Chrysanthemums, Carnations, Lilies, 


pack- 


Tube-Roses, Cladiolus, Tuberous Begonias, Fuschias, New 
Moon Flower, Our Finest Tested Flower Seeds, Cur Wonder- 
ful Ornamental Vegetables. Over 509 varicties of Roses alone—the 
Newest, Rarest and Best. All the Latest Noveltics and Stand- 
ard Sorts in different sizes, quantities and prices to suit all pur- 


oses and localities. 


Choice selected collections of Roses, 


$50, or any amount desired. We are admitted to be the LARCEST ROSE 
CROWERS in the United States; have been established 30 years, 
and use 60 Large Greenhouses for Roses alone, and offer the 


Largest Stock, Best Quality 
guaranteed. Orders sent safely 


and Lowest Prices. Satisfaction 
by mail or express to all points. 





THE DINGEE & GONARD CO., 


WS 





WS 


SY 






oN 
GRAPE VINES, FRUIT AND ORNAMENTAL TREES 


Rarest New. 


Rose Growers, WEST GROVE, PA. 


\ 
\ 





Choicest Old. 





lawn, 
LOG 






lirectly of them and save 
ill commissions. Address 





The aim of THE STORRS & HARRISON CO. is to keep abreast of the times and 
supply their customers ail that is new and desirable in their line; and it is conceded by all 
that no house in America carries a more varied and complete stock. If you want Choice 
Tested FLOWER and VEGE'! ABLE SEED sure to give satisfaction, 
Grand Rosesand Beautiiui Piants,the bestof Apple, Peach, Pear, Plum, 
Cherry,Quince, Grapes, Small Fruits, Ornamental Trees or Shrubs, for 
arden, park or street, do not fail to send for their Valuable CAT A- 
BE, containing about 140 pages and hundreds of illustrations. They are conducting 
businesss ona magniticentscale, growingaquarter of a million of Rosesand millions 
of Fruit Trees and Plants annually. Have been in business over a third of a cen- 
and have won a reputation of which they have reason to be proud. Have 24 large Greenhouses heated 
with hot water and steam, and are using 700 acres of land. If you want the best at honest prices, order 


THE STORRS & HARRISON CO, Laxc"co!" onto. 


PAINESVILLE, 
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For the Companion. 


THE MERRY-MAKING. 


All summer the lake is at rest, 
ts waters are crystal and cold, | 
And rank behind rank 
On the wild stormy bank 
The laurels lean, hoary and old: 
Yet sunlight can pierce to the breast, 
The gray knotted fingers unclose, 
And gladden the eye 
Through the heats of July 
With billows of silver and rose! 


The current hangs lifeless and clear, 
‘ew, few are the footsteps that pass; 
But seldom an oar 
From the steep wooded shore 
Is dipped in its margin of glass: 
The lonely blue heron is here 
Whose pinion is haughty and wide, 
And far from the brin 
Where he circled to drink 
His image dissolves in the tide. 


But now is the coming of cold 
That seizes the lake for his own, 
As fast and more fast 
It is swept by the blast, 
A broad shining circle of stone! 
The challenge is hardy and bold, | 
The slow muffled waters reply } 
While over the height, 
In its mantle of white, 
The moon is alight in the sky! 


Oh, hark! there’s a hurry of feet! 
What shades of the forest are these? 
The ledges resound 
To a gay ringing sound 
Whose echo is lost in the trees: 
The heron is fearless and fleet 
But never so lightly she came, 
And look! there’s a gleam 
From the pale frozen stream 
That kindles and flashes in flame! | 


Then ho! for the season of snows, | 
pageant of frolic and mirth! 
rost is as brave 
On the film of the wave 
As erst on the granite of earth: 
The woodland is locked in repose, 
The laurels are heavy with rime, 
But eager delight 
Is abroad with the night 
And warm in the bosom of Time! 


DORA READ GOODALE. 








For the Companion. 
SEEN AND JUDGED. 


Jenny Dreese came home from school, many | 
years ago, with a new purpose in life. She be- 
longed to a large, disorderly family of adults. The 
men were journalists, the women artists. Their 
wit was bitter and sharp; there was constant 
clashing of tastes and opinions; each lived for 
himself; there was no head to the family, no 
order, no system. A chill atmosphere of discom- | 
fort and antagonism pervaded the house. 

Jenny set at work to bring order and happiness | 
out of it all. She swept, she sewed, she cooked. 
She mended Bob’s jacket, cleaned Mary’s brushes, | 
cured John’s cold. She had no grace, neither had 
she wit nor beauty. 

All of the family laughed at the homely, good- 
humored Cinderella, and valued her much, as they | 
did the domestic cat by the hearth. They never | 
saw the work she had done; but God saw it. Out | 
of all the misery and mutual dislike she brought, | 
at last, a beautiful, loving home. 





In many families a humble, commonplace | 


woman is doing Jenny’s work, unrecognized and 
neglected. 


There is an Arab tale of Assam, a poor weaver | 
who, year after year, wrought upon a prayer rug. | 
He did not follow the rules of his neighbors, who | 
He had no | tyrs,” is Charles Goodyear, the man to whom we are 
Each stitch was done by hand, according | 


wove great carpets on their looms. 
rules. 
to some plan hid in his own mind. 

There was a ground of dull reds and gold. 
There were thrown on it stars, Arabic letters, mys- 
terious lines and circles in a confusion of dark, rich 
hues. When it was done, the neighbors laughed. 
Not one line was straight, not one figure like 
another. 

But when the Sultan saw it, he said, “This is 
the work of a great artist. He had a high pur- 
pose in his mind and has made it clear.” 

The Sultan, the old story states, bought the rug 
to spread in the mosque before the altar of the 
King of kings. 

Some humble worker in an obscure home may 
find comfort and hope in this fable of Assam. 
Let the world laugh if it will; God sees her work, 
and judges it justly. 


“GOOD AT REVIEW.” 


Simple, straightforward truth will usually stand 
any test, and well did the soldier in the following 
incident prove the truth of what he said. The in- 
stance occurred during the Revolutionary War, 
when the strictest order was enjoined, and each 
army was ever on the watch lest the enemy should 
get an advantage. 

One night, near the British camp, not far from 
the river Hudson, a Highland soldier was caught 
creeping stealthily back to his quarters from out 
the woods. He was taken before the command- 
ing officer, and charged with holding communica- 
tion with the enemy. The case of Major André 
was then recent, and no Briton was disposed to be 
merciful toward a suspected friend of the Ameri- 
cans. 

The poor Highlander pleaded that he had only 
gone into the woods to pray by himself. This 
was his only defence. 


|dier knelt and poured out his soul in a prayer 


| could have been inspired only by the piety of a 


| deed, never 








| of rubber shoes was seen for the first time in the 


The commanding officer was himself a Scotch- 
man and a Presbyterian, but he felt no tenderness 
for the culprit. 

‘‘Have you been in the habit, sir, of spending 
hours in private prayer ?” he asked sternly. 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Then down on your knees and pray now!” 
thundered the officer; ‘‘you never before had such 
need of it.” 

Expecting, perhaps, immediate death, the sol- 


that for aptness and simple, expressive eloquence 


Christian. 

“You may go,” said the officer, when he had 
done. “I believe your story. If you had not 
been often at drill, you couldn’t have got on so 
well at review.” 

The poor soldier had saved his life by proving 
himself to have practised habitual communication 


with God. 


PEARLS. 


First in value of all the precious stones, if it ex- 
ceeds two or three carats in weight, and surpassing 
the diamond itself, is the ruby. Rubies weighing 
one carat are worth about one hundred and fifty dol- 
lars, while a diamond of one carat is worth one hun- 
dred and seventy-five dollars; but when a larger size 
is reached, the ruby is costlier, weight for weight, 
than the diamond. The emerald, too, if without 
flaw, is costlier than the diamond, one of one carat 
having been sold in New York for two hundred dol- 
lars. 


Far less in value, weight for weight, than either of 
these precious gems is the pearl; and yet the pearl is 
one of the best-loved of all gems, and a necklace of 
fine ones is often as much prized as one of diamonds, 
so soft and fascinating is its beauty. The pearl, in- 
oes out of fashion. 

Some little excitement has lately been caused 
umong the jewellers and amateurs in gems by the 
announcement of the discovery of a monster pearl in 
Australia, weighing nearly sixty-two grains. The 
coast of Australia has not as yet been by any means 
famous for its pearl fisheries. 

The best pearls have been found about Ceylon, 
Persia and other Asiatic coasts, and inferior ones on 
the tropical coasts of Central and North America. 
There seems to be no reason, however, why the 
northern coast of Australia should not produce as 
fine pearls as the southern coast of the Asiatic coun- 
tries not far away. 

If none is found to surpass it, this Australian gem 
will remain famous among pearls; not so famous, 
porns, as the great one which Cleopatra is said to 

rave dissolved in vinegar and drunk, but less fabu- 
lous. It is larger, even, than was the famous Davil- 
lier’s pearl, which formed the breast of a dragon 
wrought in gold, with extended wings. 

There are extremely few pearls, of a size anywhere 
near the Australian gem, that are at the same time 
round, pure white, lustrous and free from flaws. Such 
— = generally possessed only by the rich princes 
of India. 

There was in 1882, in Paris, a sale of pearls of great 
value. They all belonged to a necklace which con- 
sisted of seven rows of fine, flawless pearls each. 
These pearls were sold in two parts, the first consist- 
ing of five rows of pearls, which sold for forty-eight 
thousand dollars, and the other, consisting of the re- 
maining two rows. This sold for thirty-six thousand 
dollars. 

The necklace was finally brought together again, 
and once more offered for sale, and this time it 
brought one hundred thousand dollars. 

Some time since, in Paris, a diamond dealer lost a 
pearl weighing one hundred and twenty-eight grains, 
and valued at two thousand dollars. In spite of ad- 
vertisements in the newspapers and posters on the 
walls, no trace could be obtained of the gem. 

Only a few weeks ago an old female rag-picker, in 
sorting over the rubbish that she had brought home 
in her bag, discovered a large pearl. She showed it 
to her neighbors, and one of them remembered the 
advertisement for the lost two-thousand-dollar pearl. 

The woman went with it to the police station, 
where it was identified as the gem which had been 
lost, and restored to its owner. The old woman had 
loaded her bag from a heap of rubbish in the street, 
and had gathered up the pearl with the other things. 


—_— 
CHARLES GOODYEAR. 


Among the inventors who have sacrificed enough 
for their brain-children to be called indeed ‘“mar- 








indebted for India-rubber. It was in 1820that a pair 


United States, and then they were merely handed 
about as a curiosity. Goodyear found, in 1834, that 
for all practical purposes, rubber was a failure. Arti- 
cles made from it melted in summer, and emitted 
such an offensive odor that it became necessary to 
bury them. At the time when his attention was first 
turned to the subject, he was a bankrupt, and his 
first experiments with rubber were made in jail. 


Like all persevering inventors, he thereafter sacri- 
ficed not only his time and money, for the sake of his 
pet a. but all the funds which he could borrow 
or beg from his friends. 

His wife’s jewels and family relics speedily found 

| their way to the pawnbroker’s, and Goodyear moved 

into the country in order that he might live as eco- 

nomically as possible. At length his invention was 

patented, and a wealthy partner joined him; but a 

| commercial crisis soon swept away every cent of 
| their joint capital. 

Then Goodyear found that he had not even enough 
money to buy food for his family, and the pawnbroker 
became again his only resource. 

He had become an object of general ridicule, and 
one of his New York friends, having been asked how 
he was to be recognized in the street, said of him, “If 
you see a man wearing an India-rubber coat, India- 
rubber shoes, an India-rubber cap, and in his pocket 
= India-rubber purse with not a cent in it, that is 

ne.” 

For he constantly wore the material about, with 
the twofold object of testing and advertising it. 

Sometimes he seemed to be on the road to pros- 
| perity. The government once gave him an order for 
| one hundred and fifty rubber mail-bags, but when 
| they were made, the handles dropped off and the 

rubber fermented. 
| But Goodyear was not disheartened. He baked 

India-rubber in his wife’s oven, boiled it in her 
saucepans, steamed it at the nose of the tea-kettle, 
roasted it in ashes, and toasted it before fires quic'x 
and slow. And all this time he was regarded by 
- 7 people as a harmless, but very wearisome, luna- 
tic 





His children were often sick, hun and cold, and 
it is said that he once sold their school-books for five 
dollars, with which he laid in a new stock of gum 
and sulphur for his experiments. 

His darkest hour came when he had in the house a 
dead child, with no means of burying it, and five 
living members of the family, with no food for their 
next meal. But help was at hand. His immediate 





money for carrying on his experiments. In 1844, he 
was able to produce vulcanized India-rubber, with 
absolute economy and success. 

But, having attained one object, he adopted another, 
no less dear,—that of perfecting a lite-saving appara- 
tus—and after twenty-seven years of labor, having 
actually founded a new industry, he died insolvent, 
leaving his family an inheritance of debt. 





nie icannscieiadin 
For the Companion. 


GREATNESS. 


He may be great who proudly rears 

For —— years strong pyramids; 
But greater he who hourly builds 

A character by noble deeds. 
He may be wise whose mind is filled 

With all the wisdom time has given; 
Who sees and does his duty wel 

Is wiser in the sight of Heaven. 
It may be grand to deck the walls 

With pictures by rare genius wrought; 
Greater it is to line the soul 

With tints and gems of noble thought. 


He may be great who can indite 
Songs that shall every bosom thrill; 
He who knows how to make his life 
A poem grand is greater still. 
Miss F. H. MARR. 


——__—4@>—_— 
BRAVE DEEDS IN WAR. 


Every great war is followed by a harvest of anec- 
dotes of bravery, which find the light only by de- 
grees. The anecdotal history of our great Civil War 
has yet scarcely been completed. In France there 
has lately appeared a book entitled, ““Frenchmen and 
Germans,” which contains many stories of brave acts 
done in the terrible War of 1870, some of which are 
well worth recording. 


At the battle of Forbach, on August 6, 1870, when 
the French under Frossard were badly beaten by the 
Germans under Prince Frederick Charles, three 
ieces of artillery had been abandoned by the 
‘rench. Two officers and some soldiers, thinking 
they saw a chance to recover them, made a desperate 
charge upon them in the face of a perfect rain of fire 
from the machine guns of the Germans. 

They succeeded in getting possession of the guns, 
but found under one of them, writhing with wounds, 
the commander of the battery, Lieutenant Chabord. 
The little troop left their work of rescuing the guns 
to help and bear away the wounded officer. 

“No!” Chabord exclaimed. ‘Save my poor guns 
first, and then you may think about me, if you have 
time.” 

This brave speech was quite equalled by that of an 
artilleryman who also lay bleeding and dying near 
the commandant of the battery. Seeing the inexpe- 
rienced men hitching the horses to the cannon, and 
at goat to drive away with them, he raised him- 
self partly up and called out: 

“To the right! Turn to the right! 
yow ll get oii ton led up?” 

Then he sank down and died. His last thought had 
been for his gun. 

During the retreat of the defeated French from 
Sarreguemines, an Alsatian in the French service, 
Kroeuter by name, was cut off from his company, 
which, however, remained but a short distance away. 
He stood still, firing steadily at the enemy. 

Presently a ball struck him in the shoulder; but in 
spite of the pain, he continued firing. By-and-by & 
ball struck his cap, knocked that off, and took a little 

iece of the scalp with it. Kroeuter tied his hand- 

erchief around his head, covering the wound, and 
went on firing. 

Presently he was struck a third time, and this time 
the ball carried away two of his fingers, and the 
shock was so severe that he fell to the ground. But 
in a moment he sprang up, struck the ground with 
the butt of his gun, and called out rather angrily : 

“Ha, you villains! So you shoot at the same one 
every time, eh!” 

An order from his superior officer had to be sent to 
Kroeuter to come in, before, thrice wounded as he 
was, he would consent to abandon his perilous post. 





Don’t you see 
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IN PORT. 


Arrival at the Windward Isles is evidently an ex- 
citing piece of business. The following picture of 
the hubbub roused by a steamer’s approaching St. 
Kitt’s is given in Mr. Paton’s “Down the Islands.” 
Long before sunrise the author was awaked by a 
perfect babel of voices, and his appearance on deck 
was the signal for a storm of shouts from a multitude 
of small boats surrounding the steamer. 





There were stevedores, fruit-sellers, washerwomen, 
venders of fiowers, shells, coral and knick-knacks; 
and all the congregation of traffickers howled, ges- 
ticulated and besought, nay, commanded me and my 
fellow-passengers to buy their wares, to deliver up 


Meantime, the jaguar, with his tail stuck well up 
into the air, and with all four legs close together, 
balancing himself on the ant-hill, kept facing round 
uneasily, first in one direction and then another, as 
the infuriated pigs threatened this side and that side. 

It was clear that the game could not long be car- 
ried on in this fashion; either the pigs would give up 
the siege as hopeless, or the jaguar would get tired 
of his uncomfortable position and make a dash to 
escape. 

The end, however, came in a manner we did not 
expect. In a moment of forgetfulness, the tiger 
allowed his tail, which he had hitherto been holding 
well up out of reach of his besiegers, to droop 
slightly. In a second, the unlucky appendage was 
seized by the pigs, its owner was pulled down from 
his perch into the midst, and a terrible battle began. 
Now and then we could see the big yellow body of 
the jaguar surge up above the seething mass of pigs, 
and his powerful forepaws striking out deadly blows 
to right and left, only to sink down again the next 
instant into the midst of his raging enemies. 

Presently the uproar began to subside; but the 
jaguar had not emerged from the crowd, and we 
could see him nowhere. After waiting some little 
time longer the herd of pigs began to disperse, and, 
the tumult being now over, we walked into the clear- 
ing where the fight had so lately been raging. Still 
no jaguar was to be seen, but fourteen pigs were ly- 
ing dead or dying upon the ground. 

’resently Lopez, stooping down, picked up a frag- 
ment of something, and holding it up, said, ‘‘Here’s 
the tiger!” 

It was a bit of the jaguar’s skin. He had been lit- 
erally torn to pieces by the pigs, and his body and 
flesh devoured or carried away by them. From his 
victims, the dead pigs, we secured our supper aud 
many more meals besides, without having had to 
waste a shot. 


VALUABLE ADVICE. 


People who have no acquaintance with an art are 
inevitably ignorant of its practical demands. They 
are apt to think it very easy to sit down and “write a 
little story,” or paint a little picture out of the most 
ordinary materials, not considering that the faculty 
of judicious selection is as necessary to an artist as 
his facile use of pen or brush. Mr. Frith, the Eng- 
lish painter, offered large rewards for suggestions, 
and thus was often the recipient of strange advice. 


One day a stranger called upon him, and, after 
some preliminary skirmishing in regard to the price 
of his valuable suggestion, said, “It’s a review in 
Hyde Park.” 

“TI am afraid,” said the artist, “that there is no 
novelty in that. It has been done pretty often in 
illustrated papers and in pictures.” 

As the man was evidently sincere in his belief that 
he had discovered a treasure, the artist endeavored 
to enlighten him in regard to the essential points of 
a subject. 

“There must be a main incident of dramatic force, 
and secondary ones of interest,” said he. ‘How 
could those be evolved from troops manceuvring, and 
a crowd looking on?” 

“Ah,” said the discoverer, “I’ve thought of all 
that! I should have in front—what you call the fore- 
ground, aint it?—a man selling ginger beer. You 
must make him just opening a bottle; the beer must 
be very much up, and so the cork flies into a woman’s 
eye, and then”— 

“That’s enough. 
suit me.” 

“Well, but wait a bit, sir. Just you think, now; 
there might be a fat woman paying threepence for a 
stand, and the stand breaks down, and she wants 
her money back, and”’— 

And the zealous discoverer of this remarkable sub- 
ject could never understand why it was not adopted. 


I don’t think your subject would 
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GAME, 


Woman is supposed to be of right more timid than 
man, but when her spirit is roused, she can be as in- 
different to danger as the most courageous of military 
veterans. In the “Annals of the Army of Tennessee” 
we find a case in point: 





As Sherman’s advance entered Kingston, Ga., a 
number of the inhabitants hastily abandoned their 
homes, and made their way toward the Confederate 
rear guard, which was posted half a mile off ona 
hill. The scene was well calculated to excite terror, 
and the screams of the women and children, and the 
savage shouts of the invaders, could have been heard 
for a mile. 

The skirmishing had become warm, and an artil- 
lery duel was in active progress, as some of the fugi- 
tives hastened up the hill. Among these was an old 
man, his old wife, and a grown-up daughter. 

The old gentleman seemed to be in an agony of dis- 
tress and fear, as shells screamed and minie-bullets 
whistled back and forth over and around him, as well 
he might be, while the young lady shrank to the 
ground, with a cry of terror at the successive dis- 
charges of the artillery. 

But not so the old lady. With a bundle on her 





———— to be washed, or to take passage in their 
craft. 

I stepped to the side of the vessel, and was received 
by a stunning chorus from the entire flotilla. High 
above the general tumult and explosion of noise, 
floated such fragments as these: 

“Mary Jane’s waiting for you, dear massa!” 
“Mary Jane” was the name of his boat. 

“Don’t forget Alick, sir!” 

“Cushions in dis boat!” 

“Do yo’ washin’!” 

* *Member Lucy!” 
washerwoman I do not know. 

“Tse waitin’ for yer, captain!” 

“‘Here’s yo’ bes’ figs!” 

“Take you ashore just now!” 

By a shake of the head I diverted the deluge of 
words from myself, and the fickle crowd dedicated 
their remarks to each other. 

*“*“Massa don’ want you’ boat!” 

“He won’t trust hisself wid you!” 

‘He tol’ you go ’way!” 

“TI knock you in de water!” 

And so the torrent and confusion of voices contin- 
ued, until it became well-nigh impossible to distin- 
guish an intelligible word. 


44> 
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PIGS AND JAGUAR. 


The wild pigs of South America are known for 
their ferocity and persistence when once they are en- 
gaged. The jaguar is so large and powerful a beast 
ot prey as to be called a tiger by the people of the 
countries where he is found. A fight between a 
drove of pigs and one of these tigers brings out all 
the wild nature there is in both. Such a conflict is 
reported in “Pioneering in South Brazil.” 


One night Lopez and I, who were then alone 
together, were camped in the forest, when suddenly 
we heard, at a little distance from us, a tremendous 
uproar of grunting, squeaking and clacking of tusks. 

“Pigs!” said we both; ‘“‘now for a dinner at last.” 

Snatching up our guns from the ground beside us, 
we crept cautiously toward the sounds, which still 
continued, though with less uproar than at first, and 
soon came to the edge of a little clearing. Standing 
upon the extreme summit of an ant-hillock, about 
five feet from the ground, was a jaguar, surrounded 
by perhaps fifty or sixty pigs, all in a state of furious 
rage, and vainly endeavoring to get at their enemy 
perched on the ant-hill. We did not fire, ~~! to 

shot, 


obtain our supper without having to waste a 





Wan's were relieved, and his brothers advanced 


for ammunition was precious. 


Whether Lucy was a boat or a | 


back and a defiant step, she marched bravely up the 
| hill. As she passed through the lines, one of the 
boys asked her if she wasn’t afraid of the shells. 

“No!’ she exclaimed indignantly, with a toss of 
her head. “I love to hear them things pop!” 


44> 
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FENCED IN. 
It was some years ago that the following incident 


happened in Hartford, but time has taken away none 
| of its flavor. 





> 

In that city there had been a “cholera scare,” but 
one countryman soon recovered from it so far as to 
drive into town with a wagon load of vegetables. 

A lot of land on one of the principal streets was 
enclosed with a board fence, on which were pasted 
handbills, setting forth the virtues of a certain cholera 
remedy. 

Our marketman was driving slowly along, when he 
suddenly caught the word “Cholera” in mammoth 
letters on the fence, and he waited to see no more. 

Urging on his horse, he dashed past the handbills, 
and took the road leading home. The tail-board ot 
his cart loosened, and vegetables strewed the road, 
but the frantic driver neither took breath himself, 
nor allowed his horse to breathe, until he reached his 
own house. Safely there, he rushed wildly in, ex- 
claiming : 

“O wife, wife, they hare got the cholera in Hart- 
ford, and they’ve fenced it in !” 





——~o—___—_ 
THRILLING. 

The young reporter’s first attempt to soar to lofty 
literary heights in the line of descriptive writing is 
often amusing, particularly if the thing described is 
| insignificant. Here is the effort of a newly employed 
| reporter: 





| The night was sombre and inky black. Solemn 
stillness stole over the slumberous world. Suddenly, 
as the murky midnight’s moments moved on apace, 
there flashed forth fiendish flames foretelling dire 
destruction. They are seen by a belated pedestrian, 
who gazes spellbound on the appalling spectacle for 
one brief instant and then, with maddening shrieks, 
his stentorian voice cuts the air in hoarse cries of 

| “Fire! fi-i-er! fi-i-i-e-r!’ and the slumbering, startled 
world awakes to spring wildly forth and seek the 

| scene of the conflagration. 


| The building burned was an old barn valued at two 
| hundred dollars. 
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For the Companion. 


MY CLOCK. 
My little clock, my pretty clock, 
He lives upon the shelf, 


| The mornings grew shorter and colder. Decem- 


| ber came in, and the air was frosty to Johnnie’s 

nose when he put it out at the door before the sun 
| was Up, and the bricks were frosty to his fingers, 
/and they wore out his mittens so fast that there 
| was nearly always a hole in them, and Johnnie’s 
| ardor began to cool, and he cuddled down under 
the blankets for ‘‘one more little snooze” so many 
mornings that it began to be doubtful about the 
tax-money being ready in time. 

Every night he worked as late as his mother 
would allow him to stay out, and went in resolv- 
ing to be up and at it early next morning; and 
the next morning his ardor was as cool as the 
weather, and he couldn’t seem to get it rekindled 





He stands on four round golden feet, 
And so supports himself. 


His face is very white and clean, 
His hands are very black; 
He has no soap to wash them with, 
And suffers from the lack. 
He holds them his 
grimy hands, 


up, 


till the sun was well up. 
‘“‘What shall I do to make myself get up the 
minute I wake? Ma, I wish you would make 
e,” he often said. 
And the wise little mother as often replied, 


| You'll never be a man unless you make yourself 


| Spirits. 


i guess I can see to move bricks.” 


as you choose, but evenings you must be in the | 
house.” | 
Johnnie went to bed that night in rather low | 
He feared his best efforts would not now | 
make up for those lost morning hours. 
He waked very early next morning, and jumped | 
out of bed without a minute’s delay. He was 
half-dressed before he discovered that it was not 
daylight that shone in at his little window up 
under the roof, but the light of the old moon just 
rising in the east. | 
“T don’t care! Ma says I may get up as early 
as I choose, and if I get those two dollars ready 
I’ve got to get up terrible early! I’m going to| 
work if ’tis only moonlight,” he said. | 
The clock struck five as he came down into the | 
kitchen and felt for his boots behind the stove. 
He found cap and mittens and crept softly out. 
“The old moon doesn’t give a very big light,” 
he muttered between his chattering teeth, “but I 











Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &c. 
1. 
ANAGRAM. 


The omitted rhymes are formed from the two 
words of the name omitted from the last line. 


A tiny little builder, 
Is pretty Jenny * * * *, 

But ’tis another architect 
Whose name I'd have you ken. 

Full forty public buildings 
He planned for London 





And points at me all day; 





“Make haste! make haste! 
the moments waste,” 
He always seems to say. 


Tick, tock! tick, tock! I am 
a clock, 

I’m always up to time; 

Ding, dong! ding, dong! 
the whole day long, 

My silver warnings chime. 


Tick, tock! tick, tock! ’tis 
nine o’clock, 

And time to go to school; 

Don’t loiter ’mid the but- 
tercups, 

Or by the wayside pool. 


Ding, dong! tick, tock! ’tis 
two o’clock, 

The dinner’s getting cold; 

You’d better hurry down, 
you child, 

Or your mamma will scold. 


Tick, tock! tick, tock! ’tis 
six o’clock, 

You’ve had the afternoon 

To romp and play, so now 
come in; 

Your tea’ll be ready soon. 

Tick, tock! tick, tock! ’tis 
nine o’clock. 

To bed, to bed, my dear! 

Sleep sound until I waken 
you, 

When day is shining clear. 

So through the night, and 
through the day, 

My busy, little clock 

He talks and scolds and 
talks away, 

With ceaseless ‘‘tick’”’ and 
“tock.” 


But, warning others from 
his shelf, 

As all day long he stands, 

He never thinks to warn 
himself, 

He’ll never wash his hands. 


i oe 


For the Companion, 


HOW JOHNNIE BROWN 
PAID THE TAX. 


The Browns were rath- 
er poor. ‘They lived in 
their own small house, 
but you will guess that it 
was not much of a place 
when I tell you that the 
tax on it was just two 
dollars. 

Widow Brown lived by 
washing for her richer 
neighbors, and supported 
her two children, John- 
nie and Daisy. 

Last year Johnnie, be- 
ing past ten years old, 
and a strong boy, under- 
took to pay the tax him- 








For the Companion. 
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But ’twas the 
thedral 
Which gave him most 
RH HHH, 


great ca- 


He died in February, 
The year—pray te ‘ll me 
a 

For, sure, you must have 
guessed his name— 
Tis this, Sir « « % « * * *, 


KEK KKK, 
2. 
HALF SQUARE. 

1 xs eek Keke 9 

* 2 * eek kk ~ * 

* * Q* * * 7 * * 

* * * + * 6 * * * 

* * * * 5 *x* kek 

Read the numbered let- 
ters in their order, and 


find the name of the twelve 
days’ festival held at Rome 
in February. 

Across: The flounces of 
a gown or petticoat. A 
liquor made of honey and 


23 all, 


— boiled, fermented 
and,  s¢ t bs, 8 

ee % Zroely Fe bruary ry fr ceed einen, 
rom a lentiree the merr Not dressed, or disposed 


in order. Not frequently. 
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feet 


DOUBLE - LETTER 
ENIGMA. 


In the “‘chaplets” 
we twine; 

In the “caution” 
on the sign; 

In the “winter” 
flowers have fled; 

In the “dirges” they sing 
for the dead; 

In the “leaflet” we plucked 


of roses 
we read 


when 








6X3 PESTO 


from the vine; 

In the “priestess” 
sang at a shrine; 
In the “matches” we place 

near our bed; 
In the ‘“‘manna” 
the Jews fed; 
In the “station” 
cars are oft seen; 
In the “diamond” fit for a 
queen ; 
In the “arrows” we shot 
at a mark; 
In the “youngsters” 
saw in the park. 
Two names for one church 
day here you will see, 
In the second month 
will always be. 
CYRIL DEANE. 


4. 


who 


on which 


where 


we 


it 








PECULIAR ACROSTIC, 


(Cross words are of equal 
length.) 


A plant of the genus 
Euphorbia. 

- Ina profane manner. 

. Shields from danger or 

injury. 

. Exhausted by want of 
sustenance, 

That which appears to 
the mind. 

. Extreme pain. 

- Revoked. 

. To cease to flow. 

. Cautions against dan- 


1. 


ger. 

. Plundered by open 
force. 

. A vision to the waking 
senses. 

- Having or containing 
many languages. 








self. 


. That land or tenement 








The bill came in No- 
vember, and was due about the middle of Decem- | 
ber. 

Johnnie had been saving every penny he could 
earn, and had already eighty-seven cents put away 
in atiny old pewter pitcher on the high shelf of 
the cupboard. 

He had, moreover, a job on hand that was 
likely to last long enough to make up the whole 
sum. Deacon DeWitt’s old storehouse had been | 
pulled down, and was to be rebuilt on the oppo- | 
site side of the road, and there was a great pile of 
bricks to be moved over, and Johunis was moving 
them in his own little wooden cart. 

Back and forth, back and forth, he went in the 
mornings before school hours, and after school | 
was out at night, his wooden wheels creak, creak- | | 
ing under their load, the pile of bricks steadily 
growing smaller on one side of the road and larger 
on the other, and the pile of nickels and pennies 
as steadily increasing. | 

There were two mornings in each week that 
Johnnie could not work; the days that his mother 
was away at her washing he must stay at home 
and take care of little Daisy. So he had but four 
working days in each week. 


| 


| nie,” his mother said one evening. 


| day ?” he asked. 


do the right things, my Johnnie! I’m not going 
to pull you out of bed mornings, and you past 
ten, and the only man about the house !” 

And then Johnnie would beat his knees with his 
fists and say, ‘I will! I wit get up!” 

And perhaps the next morning he would, but 
after that fell back into the old way again. And 
the days went by steadily, and the money wasn’t 
accumulating fast enough. 

“T guess you won’t manage to get it all, John- 
“*T shall have 
to save a quarter or so to make it up.” 

And Johnnie felt rather than heard in the words 
a shade of disrespect for ‘‘the only man about the 
| house.” 

“How many days are there left before tax- 


“Only six that you can work,” replied his 
mother. 








“Only six!” repeated Johnnie. ‘Only six! I 
didn’t think it was quite so near. 
you let me stay out longer nights, ma?” 

“You do stay out about as long as you can see. 


I don’t think it is best for you to be out after 


Why won’t | 


He ran round the De Witt corner with his little 
cart creaking behind him, and fell to work so 
vigorously that he was soon warm enough. 

When the deacon came and counted the tiers of 
bricks that night, his eyes twinkled as he picked 
out the nickels from his purse, and he said, ‘I 
guess you didn’t lie abed this morning, sonny ?” 

And Johnnie, laughing, answered, ‘‘No, sir!” 
and ran home and dropped his money into the | 
pewter pitcher with a triumphant clink. | 

Six mornings saw Johnnie at work “terrible | 
early” as he had said, and the evening before tax- 
day he poured out and counted his earnings, and | 
they amounted to two dollars and one cent. 

The next day he went and paid his tax like a 
man. He brought the receipt and laid it in his 
mother’s lap, and he knew, by the glow on her 
cheek and the light in her eye, that she was 
pleased and pruud, though she only said, ‘*You’ll 


make a man, my Johnnie!” Joy ALLISON. 


+o -— 





“Mrs. WILLIAMS has got a new girl to work 
for her,” said a little girl. “She aint a German; 


jdark. You may get up in the morning as early . I guess shc’s a Swedextorgian.”* 


which is held in fee- 
simple, fee-tail, or 
for term of life. 

The third row of letters, read down, will spell the 
name of a celebrated Eng ish essayist, who died on 
February 5, 1881. 

The sixti row of letters, read down, will spell the 
name of a celebrated Italian artist, who died on 
February 17, 1563. 

GILBERT FORREST. 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. Ist stanza—know, wolf month, snow, low. 
2d stanza—away, fool, forth, north. 
3d stanza—now, try, how, January. 
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The Youth’s Companion is published weekly. 
subseription price is $1.75 a year, payment in ad- 
vance, NEW SUBSCRIPTIONS can commence at any 
time during the year. 

Payment for the Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be made in a Post-Otfice Money Order, Bank 
Cheek, or Draft, or an Express Money 
WHEN NEITHER OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, 
send the money in a Registered Letter. All post- 
masters are required to register letters whenever 
requested to do so, 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope and 
*< lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send silver 
to us in a letter must do it on their own responsi- 
bility. 

Postal Notes are not a safe means of sending money. 
Any one can collect them at any Money-Order Post- 
office, and, if lost or stolen, the money cannot be re- 
covered, as no duplicates are issued, Subscribers 
who send us Postal Notes, must do so at their own 
risk. 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the receipt 
of money by us before the date opposite your name 
on your paper, which shows to what time your sub- 
scription is paid, can be changed. 

Discontinuances. — Remember that the publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Returning your paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue it, as we cannot find your name op our 
books unless your Post-office address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done, 

The Courts have decided that all subscribers to news- 
papers are held responsible until arrearages are paid 
and their papers are ordered to be discontinued, 

Letters to the Publishers should be addressed to 

PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass, 
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For the Companion. 


WASHING OUT THE STOMACH. 


This subject was introduced at a recent meeting, | 


in Boston, of the Suffolk District Medical Society, in 
a paper read by Dr. E. G. Cutler. 

Nature provides for emptying the stomach of inju- 
rious contents by reversing its natural action. The 
ancient Greeks and Romans used mechanical means 
for promoting vomiting. We are now all familiar 
with the use of drugs for the same purpose. 

In the eighteenth century an English surgeon in- 
troduced the use of the stomach-pump. In 1823 Dr. 
Sommerville, of Virginia, proposed the use of the 
syphon. Twenty years ago the use of the stomach- 
pump was advocated as a remedial help in dilatation 
of the stomach; but since that time the syphon has 
been prefered for this purpose, and has become more 
or less general. 

For the benefit of some of our readers we may ex- 
plain that a syphon is a bent tube, with one end 
longer than the other. If the longer end is filled 
with water, and the shorter is put beneath the sur- 
face of a fluid, with the bend of the tube uppermost, 
as the water flows out of the long end, that which is 
in the vessel will follow it until the whole is emptied. 

In washing out the stomach, the stomach is again 
and again filled with water, until it flows clear and 
sweet. In some cases, medical solutions are added 
to the water; in others, after the irrigation, appro- 
priate remedies are introduced to advantage; but in 
most cases, the simple washing out with fresh, cool 
water is sufficient. 

In chronic gastric catarrh there is an abundant 
secretion of tough mucus, which, being alkaline, 
neutralizes the acid of the gastric juice. It more- 
over envelopes the food, and protects it from the di- 
gestive action of the gastric juice. This, with the 
resulting fermentation, gives rise to dilatation of the 
stomach. In extreme cases, the stomach will extend 
to the very bottom of the abdomen. 

In all cases of dilatation, the food is with difficulty 
propelled into the duodenum, often remaining to fer- 
ment and decompose several days. If it remains 
regularly in the stomach over night, there is reason 
to suspect dilatation. 

Dr. Cutler gave, from his own practice, an interest- 
ing case of a cure of dyspepsia by simple washing. 

Some cases require but a few washings, while oth- 
ers demand it daily the rest of their lives. When 
one gets used to it, the operation is not unpleasant. 

There are cases in which it would be harmful. The 
operation should be conducted by a responsible phy- 
sician, though some patients afterward readily learn 
to perform it on themselves. 

————————_ 
SENSE OF TUNE. 

That there are many people who are unable either 
to sing a tune or to recognize one when it is sung is 
‘well known. But no musician nor man of science is 
able fully to account for the phenomenon of one 
person out of twenty, or one out of forty, according 
to the nation to which he belongs, being unable to 
do what all the rest do instinctively, although his 
hearing is as good as theirs. 


It has been suggested that people so afflicted have | 


ears that are not, so to speak, mates, inasmuch as 
they hear the musical sounds differently, and so make 
a discord and render the effect disagreeable. 

But this theory seems to be disproved by the cir- 
cumstance that music is not by any means disagree- 
able to many people who do not know one note from 
another. Though they cannot distinguish even a tune 
that has been sung or played to them a great many 
times, they are nevertheless “moved with concord 
of sweet sounds.” Other people hear all musical 
sounds alike, and to them music is not discord, but 
simply noise. 

But if the theory of the unlike ears does not ex- 
plain all cases of “music deafness,” it seems to ex- 
plain some of them. General Grant used to say 
that all music was torture to him. <A certain gallant 
major, however, was differently affected. 
lady, who had sung a great many songs to him, 
finally remarked : 


Order. | 


A young | 


| “But, perhaps, major, you do not like music?” 
| “Oh yes, miss; I may say that I like any kind of 
| noise!” 

A certain gentleman who is master of a New Eng- 
land high school is very lenient to such of his pupils 
as declare themselves unable to sing. He remembers 
an experience which he had in his own youth, when 
he was required to sing, with others, in school, 
although he could not distinguish one tone from 
another. 

Seeing that his singing seemed to give aim a good 
deal of distress, the teacher called him out and asked 
him if he could sing the scale. 

‘I suppose so, sir,” said the boy. 

“Then let me hear you.” 

The boy sang “Do, re, mi, fa, sol, la, si, do,’’ but 
all upon one note, without a particle of difference 
between them. He had never supposed there was 
anything more of it. 

In after life this gentleman became an officer in 
the service of the Union. He found that his entire 
inability to distinguish one musical note from another 
caused him difficulty in recognizing the bugle calls. 
They were all on one note to him. 

As it was necessary for him to know them, he sent 
| for a bugler and had him practise all the calls, in 
succession, before his tent. After a series of these 
studies, he became able to distinguish the calls, but 
he learned them rather by their rhythm than by the 
varying notes. 


—_——_—__.@——_—__— 


PUSSY’S TRAVELS. 


As an instance of reason in animals, the following 
story is told by a well-known scientist, quoted in the 
North American Review; A cat of remarkable intel- 
ligence had quartered herself upon his family. She 
was continually under foot in all parts of the house, 
and particularly upon the front doorstep. No visitor 
could enter without either stepping or stumbling over 
pussy, and such a nuisance did her constant presence 
become that her owner resolved to get rid of her. 


Disliking the idea of putting her to death, he re- 
solved upon the cruel plan of taking her with him on 
| his next trip to New Fork, a distance of some forty 
| miles, and leaving her in a crowded street, to find 
| another home as best she might. 
The first part of this programme was carried out to 
the letter, but when the gentleman arrived home that 
| night, lo! pussy was there to greet him, and the 
| learned man never thereafter wearied in narrating 
this instance of animal sagacity. 
But there was one part of the story which he could 
| not tell, because he did not know it. Two young men, 
living in the neighborhood of the scientist, had gone 
| to the city with him that day. They noticed that he 
carried a cat in a basket, and, as they easily sus- 
pected his intentions, they resolved to play a practi- 
cal joke upon him. 
Following him from the railway station, they 
saw him drop poor pussy in the street. 
sooner out of sight, than they caught the animal, 





He was no} 


took her home by an early train, and deposited her at | 


her inhospitable owner’s door. 

Pussy had indeed travelled the distance that her 
| master stated, in telling the anecdote, but not ‘‘afoot 
and alone.” 

ae ener 


BABY BEAVER. 


ever being taught. Each in its own line inherits an 
education,—an education which in common language 
goes by the name of instinct. 


A college professor in Maine tells, through the 
| Lewiston Journal, how he convinced a friend who 
did not believe that beavers could build dams. He 
bought a baby beaver of a hunter and sent it to his 
| sceptical friend. 

The creature became a great pet in the house, but 
| showed no signs of wanting to build a dam, until 
| one Monday morning a leaky pail full of water was 

put on the floor of the back kitchen. The beaver was 
there. 

He was only a baby, to be sure; but, the moment 
| he saw the water oozing out of a crack in the pail, 

he scampered into the yard, brought in a chip, and 
began building his dam. 





All kinds of animals do wonderful things without | 


| His owner was called and watched the little fellow, 


| very much astonished by what he saw. He gave 
| orders to have the pail left where it was, and the in- 
| dustrious beaver kept at his work four weeks, when 


| he had built a solid dam all around the pail. 
a 
LOBSTERS AND MEN. 


Uncle Ephraim is an aged colored man of rather 
dilapidated appearance, whose white wool is occa- 
sionally seen peeping through his ragged hat, and 
whose elbows insist upon struggling through to day- 
light. 


Uncle Ephraim is very fond of lobsters, and took 
it into his head one day to “price” some of them at 
the market. Attracted by one particularly large one, 
he asked of the marketman: 

**How much fur de lobster?” 

“Fifty cents.” 

“Fif-ty cents! Whew, dat’s a big price! 
pose dat lobster good ’n’ fresh den, mistah?” 

“Fresh? Why, can’t you see that it’s alive?” 

“Live!” exclaimed Uncle Ephraim. “Why, co’se 
it’s ‘live! But, bress your heart, dat don’ prove nuf- 
fin’! We’se all ob us ’live, but we haint all ob us 
fresh no mo’, boss.’’ 

——_—>——______ 
JUST THAT. 
| After all, children are the masters of terse expres- 
sion. They may not indulge in airy speculation, but 
they usually know the main facts of a case, and are 
prepared to state them. 


I sup- 





There had been some illness in the family, and little 
Johnnie was asked by an interested neighbor who 
had been sick. 

“Oh, it was my brother,” said he. 

“What was the matter with him?” 

“Nothing, only he was just sick.” 

“I know; but what ailed him?” 

“Oh, I don’t know.” 

“What did he have?” 

“He had the doctor.”— Troy Times. 


a 
NO NEWS. 


No doubt most of us could tell our neighbors salu- 
tary truths which they never before suspected, to our 
satisfaction, if not to theirs also: 





Said a very old lady, in a penitential mood induced | 


by illness, “I’ve been a great sinner for more than 
eighty years, and didn’t know it.” 

“De land!’ exclaimed an old colored woman, who 
ha lived with her for years, “I knowed it all de 
time! 


—— 
| “THE biggest school of mackerel I ever see,” said 
an old fisherman, “was off the Banks, way back in 
’61. But, bless you! that wa’n’t no school of mackerel, 
that was a univar4ty.”—Somerville Journal. 





Ask your druggist or stationer for the best Indel- 
ible Ink for marking, and you will always get Payson’s. 


——>_—__ 

The House Surgeon of a New York City Hospital 
writes of the “Best” Tonic: “We have given i+ a thor- | 
ough trial, and can truthfully say it has been a great help H 
tous. In the cases under observation, it has stimulated 
the appetite, and undoubtedly caused a refreshing sleep. 
We shall continue to use it, and can recommend it as 
the Best Tonic.” [Adv. | 


THE MUSICAL 1888. | 
RICHARDSON’S NEW METHOD | 


FOR THE PIANOFORTE 


is a peerless book, which has held the lead for many 

years, and, unaffected by the appearance of other un- 

doubtedly excellent instructors, still sells like a new 
> "y “ 


00k. Price, $3. 
U 30 cents, $3.00 per dozen 

CHILDREN’S DIADEM fi filled with happy an 
beautiful SUNDAY SCHOOL SONGS, and is one of 
the best of its class. The newest book. 

UNITED VOICES (50 cents, $4.80 per dozen] fur- 

nishes abundance of the_ best 

SCHOOL SONGS for a whole year. The newest book. 

KINKEL’S COPY - BOOK [75 cents] with the 
Elements and Exercises to be written, is a useful 
book for teachers and scholars. 








Any Book mailed for the retail price. Mention Companion, 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


What Scott’s Emulsion Has Done! 


Over 25 Pounds Gainin Ten Weeks. 
Experience of a Prominent Citizen, 
THE CALIFORNIA SOCIETY FOR THE 


SUPPRESSION OF VICE. 
San Francisco, July 7th, 1886. 


I took a severe cold upon | 
my chest and lungs and did | 
not give it proper attention; 
it developed into bronchitis, 
and in the fall of the same 
year I was threatened with 
consumption. Physicians or- 
dered me to a more congeni- 
al climate, and I came to San 
Franeiseo,. Soon after my 
arrival I commenced taking | 
Seott’s Emulsion of Cod Liver | 
Oil with Hypophosphites reg. | 
ularly three times a day. In 
ten weeks my avoirdupois 
went from 155 to180 pounds 
and over; the cough mean- 
time ceased. C. R. BENNETT. 


SOLD BY ALL DRUCCISTS. 





If you want the best garden you have 
ever had, you must sow 


MAULE’S SEEDS. 


There is no question but that 
Maule’s Garden Seeds are unsur- 
passed, Their present popularity 
in almost every county in the 
United States shows it, for I 
now have customers at more than 
22,500 post-offices. When once 
sown, others are not wanted at 
any price. More than one-quarter 
of a million copies of my new 
Catalogue for 1888 have been 
mailed already. Hvery one pro- 
nounces it the most original and read- 
able Seed Catalogue ever published. It 
contains among other things cash 
prizes for premium vegetables, etc., 
to the amount of $2500, and also 
beautiful illustrations of over 500 
vegetables and flowers (15 being in 
colors). These are only two of 
many striking features. You 
should not think of Purcha- 
sing any Seeds this Spring 
before sending for it. It is 
mailed free to all enclosing stamp 
for return postage. Address 


WM. HENRY MAULE, 
1711 Filbert St. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 











Infantile Loveliness 


No mother who loves her children, who takes pride in | 
their beauty, purity and health, and in bestowing upon | 
them a child’s greatest inheritance,—a skin without | 
blemish, and a body nourished by pure blood,—should 
fail to make trial of the CcTICURA REMEDIES. | 

CUTICURA, the great skin cure, and CUTICURA SOAP, | 
an exquisite skin beautifier, prepared from it externally, 
and CUTICURA RESOLVENT, the new blood purifier, in- 
ternally, are a positive cure for every form of skin and 
blood disease, from pimples to scrofula, from infancy 
to age. 


Have been in the drug and medicine business twenty- 
five years. Have been selling your CuTICURA REME- 
DIES since they came West. They lead all others in 
their line. We could not write nor could you print all 
we have heard said in favor of the CUTICURA REME- 
DIES. One year ago the CUTICURA and SOAP cured a 
little girl in our house of the worst sore head we ever 
saw, and the RESOLVENT and CUTICURA are now cur- 
ing a young gentleman of a sore leg, while the physi- 
cians are trying te have it amputated, It will save his 
leg and perhaps his life. Too much cannot be said in 
favor of CUTICURA REMEDIES. 

8. B. SMITH & BRO., Covington, Ky. 

Sold everywhere. Price: CUTICURA, 50c.; SOAP, 25c.; 
RESOLVENT, $1. Prepared by the POTTER DRue | 
AND CHEMICAL Co., Boston, Mass. 








| Soon other sores formed. 


When six months old, the left hand of our little grand- 
child began to swell, and had every appearance of a 
large boil. We poulticed it, but all to no purpose. 
About five months after, it became a running sore. 
He then had two of them 
on each hand, and, as his blood became more and more 
impure, it took less time for them to break out. A sore 


| came on the chin, beneath the under lip, which was very 


offensive. His head was one solid scab, discharging a 
great deal. This was his condition at twenty-two 
months old, when I undertook the care of him, his 


| mother having died when he was a little more than a 


year old, of consumption (scrofula of course). He could 
walk a little, but could not get up if he fell down, and 
could not move when in bed, having no use of his hands. 
I immediately commenced with the CuTICURA REME- 
DIES, using all freely. One sore after another healed, a 
bony matter forming in each one of these five deep ones 
just before healing, which would finally grow loose and 
were taken out; then they would heal rapidly. One of 
these ugly bone formations I preserved. After taking a 
dozen and a half bottles he was completely cured, and 
is now, at the age of six years, a strong and healthy 
child. 
Mrs. E. 8. DRIGGS, 
612 E. Clay St., Bloomington, IIL 
t~ Send for “ How to Cure Skin Diseases,” 64 pages, 


50 illustrations, and 100 testimonials. 





Skin, scalp and hair preserved and beautified 
Ly the use of CUTICURA SOAP, ‘ 


BABY’ 


Pl PT.FS. blackheads, red, rough, chapped and oily 
skin prevented by CUTICURA SOAP. 
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For the Companion. 


MRS. HUBBARD’S BOARDERS. 


High up among the granite rocks of the Eastern 
Himalaya there is a curious little village where the 
bell-shaped huts of the native mountaineers min- 
gle with comfortable British country-houses that 
remind one of a South England watering-place. 
Darjeeling or ““Temple Town,” the Hindoos call 
the settlement which once contained a number of 
darghas or Brahmin shrines, but which is now 
the chief sanitarium of British India, a gathering 
place for the invalids of the fever-stricken low- 
lands from Bombay to the mouth of. the Ganges. 

Board is cheap at Darjeeling; the surrounding 
forests abound with fruit, the rocks with honey, 
and the valleys with milch-cows. In the higher 
mountains there is also a good deal of game—for 
such as choose to defy the prejudices of the natives, 
who would rather die of starvation than eat the 
flesh of a fellow-creature, and who firmly believe | 
in the sanctity of various species of wild and do- 
mesticated animals. 

The first English settlers prided themselves on 
disregarding such scruples; but experience has 
since taught thei a wiser policy, and, at present, 
they have several ‘‘vegetarian hotels,” where all 
flesh-food is excluded from the bill of fare, in the 
hope of attracting the custom of the wealthy Hin- 
doos, who pass the summer in the mountains. 

When I first came to Darjeeling the place was so 
over-crowded that I was glad to get rooms at the 
boarding-house of an English widow who had 
recently arrived from Calcutta ana intended to 
conduct her settlement on the vegetarian plan. 
The house was roomy and the terrace of the large 
garden afforded a splendid view of the Himalayas, 
but thus far the landlady had secured only three 
other boarders: a Parsee doctor, a Nanna or 
teacher of the Brahmins, and an old English sea- 
captain. 

Towards evening the captain joined me on the 
veranda. 

‘“‘What a shady and peaceful place this is,” 1 
remarked ; “evergreen trees all around the house, 
it seems.” 

“Yes, it’s shady enough,” said the captain, 
“and it might be tolerable peaceful, too, if it 
wasn’t for those blamed monks.” 

‘Monks ?” 

“Those rascally monkeys, you know. They 
carry on like Sumatra pirates, and you can’t come 
down on them for fear that the Indians will mob 
you. They just worship them, you know.” 

‘“‘Well, that’s strange,” I replied. ‘This very 
morning a Hindoo offered to sell me a monkey for 
sixpence.” 

“That’s it, that’s the funniest about it,” said the 
captain; ‘for some kinds of monkeys they have 
no more respect than for a wharf-rat, and some of 
the others are so holy, they can live on the fat of 
the land. Those black-muzzled Honumans, for 
instance. It takes a good while before you can 
tell the common monkeys from the ‘blest children,’ 
as they call the holy ones, but it isn’t safe to make 
a mistake.” | 

“The natives watch you pretty closely, I sup- | 
pose ?” 

“Yes,” said the captain ; ‘‘and what’s worse, we 
have a watchman right in the house—that old 
Nanna you saw at the gate this morning.” 

“Who is he ?” 

“Some sort of monkey-steward,” said the cap- 
tain, ‘‘an old Brahmin who has to look to it that 
the jackanapes have a good time. He has rented 


the rooms on the garden-side, and I’m afraid we | 


cannot get rid of him. Oh, Mrs. Hubbard, is that 
Brahmin going to stay all summer ?” he inquired, 
when the landlady and the Parsee doctor stepped 
out of the dining-room. 

“T suppose so,” said the widow; “he will stay 
till October, he says, on condition that the saints 
are treated with proper respect.” 

‘“‘He means those long-legged Honumans, I ex- 
pect,” laughed the captain. 

“Yes, sir, some countrymen of his,” said the 
widow. ‘I don’t belong to their sect,” she added, 
“but anything for the sake of peace.” 

“That’s it,” whispered the little Parsee, “that’s 
the only way to get along in Hindoostan. An’ 
nunnar gatti, don’t give offence, is the last rule in 
the Book of Wisdom, but it’s the very first thing a 
person ought to remember in this country.” 

“No doubt, sir,” said the widow. ‘How many 
of those saints are there in this town, I wonder ?” 

“Tam afraid they cannot be counted, madam,” 
laughed the captain. ‘There were three of them 


doo came out of the house and ran to the north 
end of the veranda. 

“They have returned,” cried he, in a voice trem- 
| ulous with excitement. ‘“O happy day! they have 
| forgiven the affront and come to cheer this house 

with their blessed presence !”’ 

““Yes, here they come,” said the captain, ‘‘get 

ready for action, boys.” 

“Just look at them,” cried Tommy, ‘can’t they 

jump!” 

Mrs. Hubbard put up her spectacles, the better 

to see the phenomenon. One after the other the 
|frolicsome saints leaped from the treetops to the 
| garden-wall, and ran along the ridge of the ma- 
|sonry in the direction of the house; but just 
before they reached the gate their leader stopped 
and faced to the right. 

A Hindoo huckster, with his cargo of fruits and 
vegetables, was coming up the street, and as soon 
as he approached the garden-wall the foremost 
monkey left his perch with a cat-like spring, and, 
| followed by his companions, leaped into the cart 
| and removed the cover of the next basket. It 

proved to contain Bengal figs, which the self- 
invited guests scattered by handfuls after appro- 
priating the most desirable specimens. 

“Bless them, bless them!” cried the Nanna; ‘‘it 


| 





eases a man’s heart to see their venerable move- | 


ments.” 

“Tt certainly eases a man’s market-wagon,” 
muttered the captain. 

The “blest children” had, indeed, scattered at 
least a bushel of figs. With the same ease and 
despatch they then removed the cover of the next 
basket which contained half-ripe bananas and 
sweet potatoes. 

After nibbling a dozen or so they threw them 
away, and the whole troop then scampered off 
towards the market-place, to join in a street 
fight of dogs and bush-baboons. The huckster 
touched his forehead and then humbly pro- 
ceeded to pick up his 
scattered fruit, assis- 
ted by the Nanna, 
who had crossed the { 
street to shake hands 
with him, probably 
to congratulate him 
on the exemplary 


{| 
correctness of his | ' 
conduct. , 

“What do you 


think of such saints, 
madam?” the cap- 
tain asked the land- 





MRS. 


HUBBARD’S BOARDERS. 


lady, who had witnessed the proceedings in mute 
amazement. 

The old lady looked puzzled. 

‘‘Well,” said she, ‘‘it’s all right, I dare say, but 
don’t you think their conduct rather unusual, not 
to say eccentric? though it seems that they are 
acting with the consent of Mr. Nanna, who” — 

“Hush,” whispered the doctor, ‘‘here he comes.” 

“O happy day!” cried the Nanna, climbing up 
the stair-steps in great haste. 

‘Are they gone ?” inquired the widow. 

“Yes, but let me congratulate you; I just saw 
another troop in your garden, they must have con- 
descended across the east wall,” said he, as he 
hastened towards the porch. 

“Dear me,” whispered the landlady, “what 
shall we do about it ?” 

“Let me attend to that, madam,” said the cap- 
tain, ‘‘and I will make them condescend ’round the 
corner with their tails flying.” 

‘No, no,” said the doctor, ‘‘keep calm, my dear 
sir, for our own sakes, I pray you; consider the 
consequences.” 

“Listen!” said Tommy, “listen how they yell! 
they are fighting in our orange-grove.” 

Mrs. Hubbard knitted her brows. 

‘*Will you let me settle this business ?” the cap- 
tain asked again. 

The lady hesitated. 

“I am much obliged to you, sir,” said she, “but 
the doctor is right; ours is a very peculiar situa- 
tion. We must make allowance for the customs 





in your garden this morning while you were gone 
to market. - Your little boy Tommy was after 
them with a stick, but the old man set up such a 
yell that he let them go. Look over yonder, there 
are some of them coming this way again.” 

A troop of long-legged monkeys came chatter- 


ing and squealing across the road, and mounted the | 


lime-trees at the outside of the high garden wall. 
At the same moment a gaunt, white-bearded Hin- 


of a strange country. Come in!” said she, ‘here 

goes the bell, come in to supper!” 

| The Brahmin, after the custom of his caste, often 

| took his meals alone, so we did not expect- him to 

| supper; but before we had left the table he strode 

| in through the veranda door. 

| Elevate your souls,” said he, ‘I have reasons 
to believe that they will decide to honor this room 

| with their presence.” 


| 





“T shall elevate a club if they do,” muttered the 
captain. ‘Any idea what they will decide to take 
for supper ?” he added, when he met the imploring 
look of the doctor. 

“Let us open the window,” said the Brahmin, 
‘and we may have the pleasure to see them enjoy 
a refection. It is a great privilege, a very great 
privilege, indeed. There are seven of them, an | 
auspicious number.” 

“Bring in seven more chairs, boys,” whispered 
Mrs. Hubbard. 

Tommy and Benny left the room. ‘Those 
baboons are mounting the porch,” said Tommy 
when he returned, ‘‘one of them has jumped on 
the roof.” 

‘The Brahmin seemed to have misunderstood the 
remark, for he opened the veranda door and touched 
his forehead. ‘Let us prepare,” said he in an im- 
pressive undertone. 

The captain looked around, as if for a stick, and 
for a minute or two we all sat in expectant silence. 
Hearing a noise on the porch, the Brahmin walked 
to the opposite door and stepped out. At last he 
returned. As he stalked in we saw that his face 
was thoroughly downcast. 

‘‘What has happened, sir?” asked the lady, 
| “anything serious ?” 

“Yes, very sad news,” said the Brahmin gloom- 
| ily; “they were approaching to bless us with their 
| presence, and it pains me to inform you that they 




































they have missed 
the window and 
mounted the roof.” 
Through the open 
window loud 
screams could be 
heard from the 
housetop, mingled 
with a curious, 
rumbling noise ; 
and now and then 
a general cater- 
wauling, accompa- 
nied by a clatter as 
if the roof had been 
turned into a ten- 
pin alley. ‘There is 
something wrong up 
there,” said the Brah- 
min, as he hurried out, 
‘there is some misun- 
derstanding on the 
roof.” He soon returned 
with a half-grown 
Rhesus monkey in his 
arm. ‘I found this little one at the foot of the 
porch, and he limped as he came up the steps. 
‘Why, that’s a young baboon,” said the cap- 
tain, “is he holy too?’ 
**Yes, very sacred, indeed,” said the Brahmin, 


Rhesus, the ancestor of the race, was present at 
the Council of Mahakoor, where the Devas decided 
the fate of the earth-spirits.” 

The young Rhesus had mounted the shoulder 


Tommy offered him at the bidding of his mother, 
when he suddenly leaped upon a chair, and, with a 
loud scream, dashed behind the table. A little 
pet spaniel had entered the room and excited the 
apprehensions of the juvenile saint. 

‘Put them out!” cried the captain, ‘‘or we shall 
have a general row in here directly.” 

Tommy collared the spaniel, but it was too late. 
Yell after yell from the housetop answered the 
screams of the little Rhesus, and suddenly a fat 
old baboon came rattling down the chimney and 
landed on the hearthstone in a shower of soot. 
Lucky for him there had been no fire since morn- 
ing, but there seemed to be some hot embers under 
the ashes, for presently the old Rhesus made a 
grab at his tail and turned round with a look of 
fierce indignation. The boys chuckled. 

‘Don’t laugh, children,” said the Brahmin with 
a severe frown; “this is a most solemn occasion. 
No holier Rhesus ever visited a human dwelling. 
He is gray-bearded, a sign of venerable age.” 

The dignitary lifted one foot, then the other, 
then suddenly darted out of the fireplace with a 
coughing screech, made a rush for the next win- 
dow and clambered up the white lace curtain. 

“Take him away!” screamed the widow, ‘this 
will never do. Those saints do not seem to have 








any principle at all.” 
‘Hand me that stick, boys,” said the captain. 


“though inferior to the blessed Honumans. Muni | 


of his protector, and was just about to select a | 
refection from a plateful of sweetmeats, which | 


The Brahmin turned around with a look of in- 


tense reproach. ‘A stick, sir, did you say?” he 
inquired ; ‘‘don’t forget yourself; at the Council of 


| the Devas, Naha Muni greeted the ancestor of the 


Rhesus race and invited him to a seat of honor.” 

“That’s all very well, sir,” said the widow, ‘but 
that lace curtain comes from Liverpool and it’s a 
great trouble to get it washed in a place like this.” 

The Brahmin stared. ‘A Rhesus,” he con- 
tinued, as if he had no answer for irrelevant re- 
marks, ‘ta Rhesus, we should remember, ranks 
above a Srama-hega, a writer of the law, and be- 
sides, there isno more sensitive being. A Rhesus is 
quick-tempered, mega-drawitis, as the Vedas call 
him, and shouts grievously at the least affront.” 

“He has to shout then,” said the captain, rising 
from his chair, “for I am going to knock him out 
of that curtain. Reach me that” — 

But in the next moment the doctor’s hand was 
on his shoulder. 

“Be calm, my dear sir,’’ whispered the Parsee. 
Remember, an’ nunnar gatti, consider the conse- 
quences, my dear sir. Besides I will make resti- 
tution. The provocation is great, I know, but we 
cannot afford to defy the customs.” 

The Brahmin had approached the window, and 
with a sudden squeal of recognition the old baboon 
leaped upon his arm and clung to him, mumbling 
and chattering. They must have met before. The 
youngster, too, ventured out of his hiding-place 
behind the table-cloth, and followed his protector 
into the garden. 

“Anything for peace,”’ said the Parsee. 

“Yes, but will it not drive away custom?” said 
the widow with a glance at her soiled curtain. “I 
have twenty furnished rooms in the house; but 
who wil! rent them, with these ill-mannered va- 
grants taking liberties like that ?” 

‘“‘We must bear with them, dear lady,’’ insisted 
the doctor, ‘An’ nunnar gatti, mark the words of 
an old man; in the end it will prove fcr the 
best.” 

All that night strange cries and howls came 
from the treetops of the upper garden, and we 
hesitated to interfere, for the Brahmin was evi- 
dently in a state of great excitement. Ie had le‘t 
us before dark, and for the next two hours, while 
we were seated around the chimney, we heard him 
walking to and fro overhead, or on the balcony, as 
if he could find no rest in his rooin. 

Before the doctor retired he put a small, gold 
coin ina slip of paper, and quietly laid it on a little 
table near the soiled curtain. On the paper he had 
written a line of Parsee hieroglyphics and two 
English sentences: ‘‘Forbear and forgive! Re- 
member the Book of Wisdom!” 

When I came down to breakfast the next morn- 
ing I found the family assembled around a win- 
dow on the garden-side of the dining-room. 

“Step this way, sir,” laughed the captain, “it’s 
worth while seeing.” 

He was right. On the picket-fence that divided 
the garden from the yard sat a group of monkeys 
with faces that would have taken a prize at any 

| carnival masquerade. The males wore pointed 
| chin-tufts; when they grinned, they exposed their 
teeth from ear to ear; and their eyes, which were 
large, stood close together; but the strangest fea- 
ture was the proboscis-like excrescence between 
their eyes. It served the purpose of a nose, but 
they could move it in every direction, and seemed 
to express their disapprobation by giving it a sort 
of corkscrew twist. 

‘*Where is the Brahmin ?” I inquired. 

“T wonder where he went,” said the landlady, 
‘the stepped out half an hour ago.” 

At last the Nanna came up the front steps, and 
at the same moment Tommy entered the rocm 
from the other side. ‘“There were three of them 
in the front yard,” said Tom, “but they took to 
their heels when I asked them to walk in.” 

The Nanna knitted his brows. ‘“That’s just what 
I have observed myself,” said he. ‘They must 
have met with unkind treatment,” he added with a 
gleam of suspicion. 

“Not here ; I never saw them till a minute ago,” 
protested Tommy. 

‘Well, they must have had a difficulty up in the 
town,” said the Nanna. ‘Last night I heard a 
loud outcry in that direction. I hope there has 
been no riot.” 

The table had been set for breakfast, and with- 
out saying a word the Nanna heaped a plate with * 
cakes and sandwiches, brought it to the window, 
and flung a tidbit into the yard and another upon 
the porch. The monkeys looked at each other, 
cocked their noses with an expression of glad sur- 
prise, and clambered down into the gravel-walk ; 
but there they stopped, casting uneasy glances at 
the strange faces in the window. The Nanna flung 
out a larger piece. 

Three of our long-nosed visitors then clambered 
up the window-sill and cast covetous glances at 
the delicacies of the breakfast-table. 

‘“‘Ah, here they come,” cried the Nanna, ‘‘we 
shall not be disappointed this time.” 

But, after all, only the stoutest and oldest of the 
three could muster courage enough for the enter- 
prise, and after a careful survey of the room 
leaped upon the next chair and slid to the floor. 

“He is their chieftain, their leader,” whispered 
the Nanna. 

‘‘Here, Tommy, take a cup of tea to the win- 
dow,” said the landlady, ‘“‘maybe his comrades 
will do us the pleasure to come in too.” 

The chieftain, in the meantime, had approached 
the table with cat-like steps, and just when the 
captain wes about to put a piece of pie in his 
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mouth, he made a spring, snatched the morsel out | overhand knot as in Fig. 6. Then repeat the opera- | A sheep-shank is intended for shortening a rope. | presented himself at the office, and Mr. Wagner him- 


of his teeth and made a rush for the window. 

It had evidently been the monkey’s intention to 
rejoin his comrades; but, seeing a boy at the win- 
dow, he wheeled around and leaped upon the cup- 
board, where he proceeded to enjoy the fruits of 
his exploit. 
pitcher, raised it over his head and was just going 
to hurl it at the robber’s head, when the doctor and 
the Nanna seized his arm simultaneously. 


“Forbear, sir!” cried the Brahmin, “beware of | the ends ¢ d. 


wrath! Do you know that the object of your | 
menace is a leader of a band of saints and stran- 
gers who should be treated with the most extreme 
respect? He is a Bhunder Maha-Ghee, a Kahan 
of great mark.” 

“He is? Well, he ought to know better then, I 
must say,” cried the widow, excitedly. ‘Such 
things will positively not do, sir.” 

‘“‘Do you object to our presence in this house 
inquired the Brahmin. 

“No, no, sir,” said the widow, half apologeti- 
cally, “sit down, gentlemen, no violence, pray.” 

There was a grating of wheels on the gravel- 
road. A carriage drew up at the door. “Run 
Tommy, and see who it is,” said the widow, glad 
to give the conversation another turn. 

“O captain, will you please step out here a min- 
ute?” Tommy called through the open window. 


>” 


The angry captain seized the empty | 


tion 
| under b, drawing the parts tight, as shown in Fig. 7. 
Care should be observed in crossing the ends so that 
they will always lay fairly alongside the main parts. | 
| Otherwise the knot will prove a granny and be com- 
| paratively worthless. 

The square knot is best adapted in working with 
small ropes, but is not applicable for uniting lines of 
| different sizes, as it will then slip. This inconven- 
| ience may be obviated, however, by stopping down 


With a knowledge of how to make with celerity 
the three knots just described, one can get along very 
well in handling the running gear of a small boat, 
and the writer would advise all who aspire to be mas- 
ters of boatcraft to first study this elementary lesson. 
There are many other knots of equal consequence in 
special cases, though only a few of the most impor- 
tant can be here given. 

A becket bend (Fig. 8).—Pass the end of a rope a| 
up through the bight of another rope b, then round 
and underneath the part cc, and finally back under its 
own part d. Tighten by drawing with both hands 
and it will appear completed as in Fig. 9. This isa 
very effectual and quick method of joining two ropes 
when a steady strain is to be applied. 

There is no better way of uniting cords than by an 
interlaced, overhand knot (Fig. 12.) Make a loose 
knot, as in Fig. 10, on the end of your rope. Take | 





the end of another cord and pass it through this loop 
alongside the parts, so that the ends will come out on | 





A second carriage drew up, and the landlady was 
just going to rise, when the captain returned. 

‘‘Have you heard the news, madam ?” said 
he, “there has been a great riot uptown. The 
darkeys have raided the English houses and 
demolished the principal hotels, and all about 
a couple of baboons! It seems that the land- 
lord of the Planter’s Hotel has shot two of 
them, and the natives have taken their part. 
Here are two families that wish to engage 
rooms at your house. That Indian huckster 
has told them that you live on good terms 
with their saints.” 

Wagon-load after wagon-load of fugitives 
arrived from the seat of war, and before night 
the Widow Hubbard had found a tenant for 
every one of her furnished rooms, but she did 
not forget to reserve a garret for the use of the 
“blest children.” 

“Was I not right?’ said the little doctor, 
when the two-handed and four-handed guests 
were enjoying their supper? ‘‘Experience has 
proved it again, that tolerance is the best 
policy.” Feix L. Oswa.p. 


——$$___§<@>—____—_—_ 


For the Companion. 
SOME USEFUL KINKS WITH ROPE. 
First Paper—Sailors’ Knots. 


To those who wish to sail a boat with skill and 
safety it is first necessary to know the manner 
of handling the ropes which form the principal 
gear. Frequently, serious mishaps take place 
from a neglect of these simple rudiments. 

The fouling of sheets and halliards, to which 
cause can be ascribed so many accidents, and the 
confusion occasioned by the tangling of lines, 
are most always due to a want of knowledge in 
making a rope properly fast where it belongs. 
Perhaps half the youths that think themselves 
fair sailing-masters do not know the best way to 
tie a boat’s painter. 

In a sailor’s estimation the chief virtue of a 
knot is to hold well, and, at the same time, to be 
readily cast loose, no matter how tightly it has 
been drawn. c 

Knots are more or less complex according to 
the purpose for which they are used; but there 
are, at least, three simple ones that all young 
skippers should know how to make perfectly and 
with ease. 

These are the bowline, two half-hitches, and the 
reef or square knot. The first named is, perhaps, 
the most important one that has ever been de- 
vised, as it will never slip though subjected to the 
severest strain, can be applied to the smallest cord 
as well as to the largest hawser, and will undo as 
freely as a knot in a summer cravat. 

Besides the ends there are three parts to a rope: 
the standing part, which is the part leading from the 
stationary end, the running part, which is the part 
used or hauled, and the bight or curve of the rope. 

The bowline.—Most knots begin with a loop. Take 
the end a of the rope in your right hand and the 
standing part b in your left and form a loop as in 
Fig. 1. 
you and over a, bringing the end up as in Fig. 2. 
This peculiar twist must be acquired by practice. 
Now lead the end a around b and pass it down through 
the loop as in Fig. 3. 


After setting the parts taut you will have a knot 


that is perfectly secure, that can be used in more sit- 
uations than any other, and will be found of almost 
as much value to the landsman as to the sailor. It 
can be made quickly in an emergency, and is useful 
in fastening a rope in a position where it is likely to 
bear strain. Itis also convenient for making fish- 
lines fast to sinkers. While there are certain knots 


for special purposes, the bowline can replace many of | 


them without serious disadvantage, and, therefore, 
the necessity of understanding its merits is at once 
apparent. 

Two half-hitches (Fig. 4) come next in matter of 
importance. With them one can secure with the end 
of arope almost anything. Pass the end a round the 
standing part } and bring it up through the bight c. 
This is one half-hitch. Two of these, one above the 


other, constitute two half-hitches and complete the | 


knot. The same thing made around a spar (Fig. 5) 
or other article is called a clove-hitch. This is very 
serviceable in temporarily making fast a boat’s painter 
to a spile or ring-bolt. 

The reef or square knot is most frequently used, as 
its name implies, in reefing sails. First make a plain, 


Then with the left hand curl the part b from | 


opposite sides as in Fig. 11. The knot is then fixed 


by taking the end @ and passing it over and | The latter is formed in three parts (Fig. 21), after | self took him into the mill and gave him his work, 


which half-hitches are taken over the bights as rep-| introducing him to Mr. Ferris in the tone which he 
resented in Fig. 22. These will never slip, no matter | would use in speaking of an equal. The familiarity 


how much the strain. 

While the variety of knots is almost unlimited, it is | 
believed that those described are all that any young | 
person will ever need in the ordinary management of 
ropes. They can be readily mastered in an evening, 
and to make them will prove an interesting as well as 
a profitable exercise. 


Wortu G. Ross, Lieut. U. S. R. M. 





——t+o+——__—_ 
For the Companion. 


RICHARD OGDEN’S DUTY. 


Mr. Wagner was superintendent of the great Bes- 
semer Steel Works in Pennsylvania. One morning, | 
about ten years ago, a young man came into his 
office whom he recognized as Richard Ogden, assist- 
ant book-keeper in a Philadelphia importing firm. | 
Mr. Wagner shook hands with him heartily. 

He had known Ogden since he was a boy, and liked | 
him thoroughly. He was a keen-eyed, doggedly hon- 
est fellow, and, unlike most young men, always hard | 
at work. He had murried lately, too. Mr. Wagner 
had been at his little house and seen the wife and 
baby. 

“Hillo, Ogden! 
season, too?” 





How came you here? In the busy | 


was kindly meant, but injudicious. 

“Who’s that young cub old Wagner’s making much 
of?” said Jake Crawford to the man at the coal heap 
beside him. 

“Dunno; one of his pets, I reckon.” 

Jake was one of the most drunken and vicious mer 
in the works. He scanned Ogden’s gentlemanly 
bearing and white hands with a scowl of contempt, 
which changed to a positive glare when Mr. Wagner 
shook hands with him saying, “‘Good-by, my lad, and 
good luck!” 

From that time Jake set down the young fellow as 
his enemy, whom he was bound to overturn. Ogden 
presently noticed that this man shoved him unneces- 
sarily when he passed him in the throng, and swore 
at him under his breath, but, supposing him to be a 
drunken fellow, thought no more aboutit. His indif- 
ference but enraged Crawford the more. Poor Rich- 
ard, whom he met on Sundays dressed like a gentle- 
man, going with his wife to church, became in his 
eyes the embodiment of the “bloated aristocrats” 
whom he hated so heartily. 

“T’ll fix his lordship for life!’? he said every day, 
and watched his chance to doit. Ferris, on the con- 
trary, as Mr. Wagner had foreseen, was attracted to 
the young man, and gave him work near to him, fre- 
quently explaining the processes to him. Ogden’s 


| previous knowledge of chemistry made him an intel- 


“It is not busy for me, sir,” said Ogden, gravely ; “I | ligent hearer. 











SAILORS’ KNOTS 


upon, the ropes keep in a line with their ends. 
Timber-hitch (Fig. 13).—Take the end of a rope 
around a spar, lead it over the standing part a, and | 
|complete the operation by passing several turns | 
around its own part. The bight thus formed serves | 
| as an excellent sling for hoisting bales. With a strain 
| on the rope, the friction between the parts and the | 
object they are round causes the knot to hold fast, | 
and no force will untie it. This hitch is used in tow- | 
ing spars or logs when combined with an additional | 
half-hitch as illustrated in Fig. 14. 
| Rolling-hitch (Fig. 15).—This is an especially val- 
uable knot when it is desired to fasten the end of a 
| line to the main part of another rope, as it will never 
| slip in the direction towards which the strain is ap- 
| plied. It is formed by passing two turns around the | 
| Standing rope a, one crossing above the other, with 
| the end brought back underneath the hauling part so 
|} as to jam; concluding with one or two half-hitches, b 
above the turns. 
A cat’s paw is used to receive the hook of a pulley 
| or tackle block in clapping on a purchase (Fig. 18). 
| First lay the end a (Fig. 16) over the standing part b, 
forming the bight c. Then with the sides of the 
bight dd in each hand turn them over from you three 
| times asin Fig. 17, bringing the parts together for 
| the hook as shown in Fig. 18. 
Another simple method, but one that is not adapted 
| for the heaviest work but is used when the end of a 
rope is not long enough for a cat’s paw, is by means 
of a blackwaill-hitch (Fig. 20). This consists in mak- 
ing a bight or ‘“‘kink” in the rope, as in Fig. 19, and 
then sticking the hook through the bight, keeping the 
latter well up on the back of the hook until the tackle 
is set taut. The under part will jam and it will not 








AND HITCHES. 


book-keeper, and had to go of course.” 

“That is bad—bad.” (It was in the days when 
the hard times were hardest.) ‘What are you going 
to do, Richard?” 

“TI can find nothing to do in Philadelphia. There 
are twenty thousand men there looking for work. I 
came to ask you for it.” 

“Me? My dear boy, our book-keepers have been 
with us for years!” 

Richard laughed. “I did not come to oust them 
from their desks, Mr. Wagner. I do not hope to get 
any work for my head. I must put my hands to it 
now. Is there no place in the mill for me?” 

“Among the hands? You do not mean that, Og- 
den?” 

“Yes I do,” coloring slightly. “A man is a man, 
no matter how he earns his bread. I cannot afford 
to be idle a week. With the wages which you pay your 
puddlers or firemen, I can support Mary and the boy 
in this village, where living is so cheap, at least until 
times mend.” 

“Very well, my lad,” said Mr. Wagner, after a mo- 
ment’s hesitation, ‘‘you are right. I'll find a place 
for you to-morrow. By the way, you used to have a 
good deal of knowledge of chemistry, eh?” 

“Yes, I thought of teaching it after I left college.” 

“Very good; I’ll put you near Mr. Ferris. He can 
probably give you a few hints which may be useful— 
son of Judge Ferris, you know. Educated as a min- 
ing engineer; but he has gone into the works, like 
any poor lad, to work his way to a practical knowl- 
edge of the business. He has charge of the con- 
verter,”’ he added, with a tone of respect, to which 
Ogden, never having heard of the converter, listened 
with indifference. 





| slip. 


The next morning Ogden, in a workman’s clothes, 





| straining or unlaying the fibres, and, when hauled | charged one-fourth of their men. I was the youngest | 


The “converter,” of which Mr. Ferris had 
charge, is an enormous pot in which the molten 
metal and carbon is subjected to the force of a 
terrific blast by which the carbon is dissipated. 
At the instant when the right amount is left, the 
huge vessel is overturned into a pit, where it flows 
into tubes prepared for it. 

Ferris’s duty was to watch the lurid flames of 
the metal, and when, by the change in their tint, 
he saw the moment had come, to press on a 
lever which, by hydraulic machinery, overturned 
the vast converter. 

Every time this was done, steel to the amount 
of six thousand dollars was made. If he missed 
the time, was a second too early or too late, the 
firm were losers to that amount. 

The men were not allowed to speak to him as 
the moment approached. Ogden always stood 
near, deafened by the thunderous roar of the 
blast, but watching Ferris’s pale, intent face. 

After a few weeks, Ogden learned to distin- 
guish the subtle change in the flame which 
marked the critical moment. 

He told Ferris so one day, jokingly adding, “I 
.. can take your place now, on an emergency.” 

“I hope I may not have to call on you,” said 
Ferris, laughing. 

Jake Crawford was behind the two men. His 
cunning eyes sparkled. He followed Ogden home 
in the dark, loitering about until he saw Rich- 
ard’s wife run down the path to meet him. 

“How is Ben?” said Ogden eagerly. 


“Better. I think it is not croup, only an or- 
dinary col.” 
“Ben’s the baby? Aha!” muttered Jake. 


“I’ve got it, ’ll settle his lordship now!” thump- 
ing his fist on his leg, and chuckling drunkenly. 

Ogden’s watch began at two o’clock the next 
morning. Little Ben was coughing and choking 
all night; his father sat beside his crib until it 
was time to go, and then set off with a heavy 
heart. 

“What is the matter, Dick?” said Ferris, pass- 
ing him. 

“The boy is threatened with croup. I think I 
could not live, Ferris, if I should lose that child,” 
said Ogden. Crawford overheard, nodded, and 
laughed. 

At nine o’clock that morning, there was a blow 
to be made. About eight Ferris stepped aside 
to eat his breakfast, which was placed in a tin 
pail on a barrel. He had some cold coffee which 
he set in a tin cup to warm beside a furnace. 

“Look to that, Crawford, will you?” he said, 
and Jake assiduously bent over the cup. Out of 
his dirty pocket he took a white paper contain- 
ing, not poison, but a nauseating medicine, slow 
and sure in action. This he hastily shook into 
the coffee. 

Ferris made a wry face, but gulped it down. He 


| (Fig. 12) by drawing the ropes. It has the advan- | am discharged. The firm, like all other Philadelphia | was hungry and cold. A little before nine Mr. Ber- 
| tage of being very strong, easy to make without | firms, found it necessary to lessen expenses, and dis- | ringer, the principal owner of the works, came in and 


stood near Ferris. He never wearied of listening to 
the roar of the blast, or of watching the great ma- 
chinery in motion, and the rush of white liquid metal 
from the caldron. 

“Are you ill, Ferris?” he said, coming up to the 
young man, as he sat with his hand upon the lever 
and his eye upon the fiery fluid. “Your lips are blue.” 

“Yes,” said Ferris curtly. “But I'll see this 
through.” 

Mr. Berringer watched him closely. ‘You can’t do 
it! You are near fainting now. How long will it 
be until it is ready?” 

“About ten minutes,” gasped Ferris, with a shudder 
of pain. 

“Is there nobody who can take your place?” 

“‘I—I don’t know,” he said dully. Then he dropped 
the lever, and staggered forward. ‘“I—I cannot see!” 
he cried. 

“Great heaven! 
Berringer. 

A quiet voice was heard from among the startled 
men, “1 think I can take Mr. Ferris’s place, if you 
will trust me.” 

“Ogden? Yes; try Ogden,” said Ferris, as he sank 
down. Some of the men carried him out. Richard 
Ogden stepped up to his platform and put his hand 
on the lever which the mill owner held. 

“Tl try you, young man. It’s all I can do. Remem- 
ber if you fail by an instant, it is a loss of several 
thousand dollars to us.” 

“I know, sir, I’ll do my duty as well as I can,” said 
Ogden calmly; but he breathed a hurried prayer to 
God for help. 


What is to be done?” cried Mr. 





The frightful roar of the blast drowned all sounds, 
the curious workmen gathered around, watching 
Richard’s eyes fixed on the flickering flame. It 
seemed to him as if the beating of the blood in his 
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veins kept time with the fire. Suddenly, distinet and 
sharp, he heard, outside of the window near which 
he stood, his boy’s name. 

“Benny Ogden, he’s dying of croup. Where’s his 
father?” 

“Great God!” He started wildly forward; then 
grasped the lever again with strained eyes and 
clutched teeth. His duty. He had promised he 
would do his duty. The next instant, the flame as if 
in pity for man changed its hue, and the lever sank. 
Out from the converter rolled the fiery flood. Rich- 
ard sprang down from the platform, white and tremb- 
ling. 

“Is it Benny you’re goin’ to?” said Dan McCarthy. 
“I’m just afther seein’ the bye go past the mill wid 
his mother, an’ its well and hearty he is. It wur 
Jake Crawford as played that durty thrick on yees, 
zur,” turning to Mr. Berringer; ‘an’ it wur him as 
dosed the coffee for Misther Ferris.” 

Mr. Berringer was a man of few words. ‘Send for 
a policeman for Crawford. Young man, the firm 
owes you something, and we will pay it as best we 
ean.” 

They did pay it. This was four years ago. Mr. 
Ferris has been promoted in the works and Richard 
Ogden holds his place at a high salary. In one of 
the prettiest cottages in the village you may find 
Mary, and Ben, who is the big brother of two young- 
sters as fat and chubby as himself. 

———_{@> 
THE MIDNIGHT CRY. 

When Mr. Boddy was in Tripoli, he lay down at 
night, as he says, in his African chamber, with a hole 
in the roof through which the stars were shining, 
and after a day full of strange sights fell to dreaming 
of Marabouts and assassins. As it seemed to him, | 
they were marching to and fro, proclaiming a war of 
extermination against the infidels. Even now they 
were fast approaching his house, having somehow 
learned of the arrival of a Roumi from the “land in 
the sea.” Louder and louder grew their wailing, dis- 
cordant song, accompanied by the measured beat of 
the drum. 





A cold perspiration broke out on my face when I 





began to realize that I was not asleep, but wide 
awake. was alone, and it was about two in the 


morning, but the howls and the beating of the drum | 
were real! There was no mistake—I was wide awake, 
and the noise was every moment growing louder. 

Hurriedly putting on some clothes, I felt my way 
into a chamber looking out upon the street. Down 
this a blaze of light was moving. Several hundred 
Arabs, waving lanterns and torches, were marching 
with measured step, and chanting an unearthly song. 

Many were leaping in their white robes, flying like 

cats at the walls, as if to reach the upper story, and 
the crowd, which was composed entirely of men, 
completely filled the street. 

And what was it all? It was a marriage procession, 
upon the last night of the week’s festivities; the 
bridegroom was being escorted to his bride. As the 
crowd advanced [ saw an open space in which was 
the bridegroom supported by two friends. 

He looked very timid, as if he did not at all like it, 
and seemed to be about eighteen or twe nty years ot 
age. The strange crowd, making the street echo, 
passed under a dee parchway, and the noise gradually 
died away in the distance. 

In this far-off Eastern Land we were often brought 
face to face with scenes only half-realized before, and 
here was one which was a vivid commentary on 
Matt. 25:5, 6—“‘While the bridegroom tarried, they 
all slumbered and slept. And at midnight there was 
a cry made, Behold, the bridegroom cometh; go ye 
out to meet him.’ 


Os 
A BEAN STORY. 


The ease with which erroneous statements spread 
and gain credence, in these days of newspapers, is well 
illustrated by a curious extract from Darwin’s auto- 
biography. ‘‘What everybody says must be true,” is 
a false proverb, if there ever was one. A gentleman, 
who was a good local botanist, had written to Dar- 
win from the eastern counties, that the seed, or | 
beans, of the common field-bean had that year every- 
where grown on the wrong side of the pod. 


“T wrote back, asking for further information, as I 
did not understand what was meant; but I did not 
receive any answer for a very long time. 

“I then saw in two newspapers, one published in 
Kent and the other in Yorkshire, paragraphs stating 
that it was a remarkable fact that the ‘beans this year 
had all grown on the wrong side.’ So I thought there 
must be some foundation for so general a state- 
ment. 

“Accordin ly, I went to my gardener, an old Kent- 
ish man, and cakes him whether he had heard any- 
thing about it; and he answered, ‘Oh no, sir, it must 
be a mistake, for the beans grow on the wrong side 
only on leap-year, and this is not leap-year.’ 

“T then asked him how they grew in common years 
and how on leap-years, but soon found that he knew 
absolutely nothing of how they grew at any time; 
but he stuck to his belief. 

“After a time I heard from my first informant, 
who, with many apologies, said that he should not | 
have written to me had he not heard the statement | 
from several intelligent farmers; but that he had 
since spoken again to every one of them, and not one 
knew in the least what he had himself meant.” 


————_+o+—___—_— 


TO TAKE PILLS. 


Not a few people will declare they “cannot” take a 
pill, yet they take food many times the bulk of the 
pellets which they make such ridiculous efforts to | 
swallow. A writer, who says that it is these efforts | 
that create the difficulty, gives the following direc- | 
tions for taking pills easily : 

If the pill is tasteless, let it be taken lightly be- 


tween the lips, and a drink of water will carry it | 
down with no trouble. 





it is better to place the 
the tongue, and then ta’ 
+ ao beverage. 


simplest of methods a fair trial, and he will be quite 
an Aeon 


Should he, however, remain obdurate, another plan 


may be tried: envelop the pillina small piece of rice | 


or wafer paper, place this in a tablespoon, fill up 


with water, -— the spoon as far back in the throat as 
possible, and the whole mass will be swallowed with 
ease. 


Pills will become dry and useless if kept for any 
great length of time. Yet wonder is often expressed 
at the failure of a remedy which “always used to do 
me good,” and which probably would do so again if 
the pills were freshly made up. 


—~+~@>— 
Mr. O’BRIEN became greatly incensed at his col- | 


ored “washer-lady,” and remarke ed with much indig. | 


nation, ““Ma’am I’m goin’ 

tired av this nonsinse. You've brung me home siven 
pair of me socks, ’n’ four av me collars that don’t 
elong to me, ma’am.’ 


ilsewhere —I’m_ gettin’ | 


agreeable and cleanly. 


If disagreeable to the taste, | 
sill as far back as possible on | 
e a good draught of water or | 
et the most inveterate of pill-haters give this | 


ion if he does not own his difficulties gone. | 








Burnett’s Cocoaine has earned a just reputation | 
for promoting the growth and preserving the beauty of 
the human hair. Instead of possessing the heating and | 
rancid qualities of all animal preparations, such as | 
bear’s grease, &c., it is a cooling vegetable oil, extremely 
[Adv 


LADIES, ARE YOU POSTED? 


ON THE LATEST STYLES AND DESIGNS OF 


FOREICN & DOMESTIC 


DRESS FABRICS. 


A lady in Alaska or Arizona can dress as well as one in 
Boston, by sending for our 80-page Illustrated Catalogue, 
to be issued in March, and sent FREE to any address. 

t contains full directions how to order by mail from 
the samples of merchandise which we also send cE 
when requested. In order to secure a copy of this book 
when issued, send in your name and address at once, to 


JORDAN, MARSH & CO., Boston, Mass. 








BUY THE BEST. 


IF YOU WISH TO LEARN SHORTHAND 
WRITING, write W. G. & HAFFEE, OsweEao, N. Y.. 
who has the best school of the kind in the United States. | 
We have employed his pupils and they were as repre- | 
sented. you wish a Stenographer, write him 
and state your wants fully, and he will send just the 
help you désire. It is a great relief to a business man to 
be furnished with such help by some reliable person who 
knows their habits and is ¢ moe to quote salary they 
are worth, as well as ability and experience. — Green's 
Fruit Grower, January, 1888. 
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THE WOOLLEY MAGNETIC ENGINE. | o “ : a 

Price, Complete with Battery, only $35. © : ° r.) 

Will drive any ordinary Family Sewing-Machine at © Po ° ° 
ar. average running expense of less than — cent per e ~ 

day. Catalogue iY MAGNE om! free. Addre: 0 ° ps 9 

WOOLLEY M: TIC ENGINE CO., Ps . ° +4 
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See Large Adv. in Rapid List Edition, Page 446. - : ° 

CHAFFEE’S FAMOUS DRESS SILKS.| 6 $96 Sn ° 

. sa 


25% SAVED 


By purchasing direct from the | 
manufacturer. 


THE MOST DESIRABLE 
PRESENT FOR LADIES. | 


All Geom warranted as repre- 
sented or Money refunded. For 
richness of color, superior finish, and 
wearing qualities our goods are not ex- 
celled by any make of “Black Silk” in 
the world. We have had 50 years’ ex- 

erience in the manufacture of Silks. 

lake no mistake, but buy direct from 


Among those who testify to the merits of 
ALLCOCK’S POROUS * PLASTERS are 
Mrs. Henry Ward Beecher, the Hon. Sam’l J 
| Randall, Cyrus W. Field, Jr., the Hon. le 
W. Husted, Charles D. Fredricks, Henry King, 
Manager Seaside Sanitarium, Gen. John E. 
Mulford, George Augustus Sala, and Sisters of 
Charity, Providence Hospital, Washington, D. C. 


Beware of imitations and do not be deceived 
by misrepresentations. 









the manufacturer. gompics ces sent free 
on qu application, oO. 8. FEE & 

Mansfield Centre, ‘Conn. 
Refer, by peralsto, to af tes National Bank, W 
ham National Bank, Dime Savings Bank, W ililmantis 
Savings Institute, ot Willimantic, Conn, | 


THE MAT 


for house, office, store,de- 
pot—is the Hartman Pat- 
ent Steel Wire Door Mat. 
If you don’t know about 
it you ought to. Ask your 
dealer, or write to 
HARTMAN STEEL CO. Limited 
Beaver Falls, Pa 


151 Congress St., Boston ; 88 Chambers St., 
New York; 108 Dearborn St.. CHIcaGo 


Ask for ALLCOCK’S, and let no explana- 
tion or solicitation induce you to accept a 
substitute. 














THE FAMOUS CUSTOM-MADE 


PLYMOUTH ROCK $3? PANTS 


Full Suits and Overcoats 
at proportionate prices. 


For many years Janu- 
ary and February have 
been great months with us 
for orders from new Ccus- 
tomers. People who have 
bought a fall suit at home 


DO YOU WEAR 


ANT 


and now are determined to 
send us their trial order 
for pants to patch out 
with Minti they are ready 
for a spring suit. Then 
we are pretty sure to have 
their order for that 
spring suit, as a result 
of their surprise and satisfaction at the excellence 
of the pants we cut to order for $3, because we cut a 
full suit, custom-made, for only $13.25. Upon receipt of 
6 cts., we mail 20 samples to select from, self-measure- 
ment blanks, so accurate that we assume all risk of fit- 
ting, and, if jou mention this paper, a good linen tape- | 
measure. you cannot wait for samples, and will | 
leave selection to us, tell us about = color you pre- | 
fer, send waist, inside leg, and measure, 
together with $3, and 35 cts. to ir ay mail or express, 
and we will take all chance o easing, and guar-| 
antee safe delivery. For P nm cause, we refund | 
money — return of goods. The American —- 7 
Co. (capital $20,000,000), will by nee reply to 
any one writing to their Boston office about 
PLYMOUTH ROCK PANTS CO., 


18 Summer Street, Boston, Mé Mass. 


PERCHERON HORSES. 


FRENCH COACH HORSES. 


More Imported and Bred than by any other Eight Establishments. 


Sit PURE-BREDS NOW ACTUALLY ON HAND. 


Experience and Facilities Combined for Furnishing Best Stock of Both 
Breeds at Reasonable Prices. 250-page Catalogue, with History of Breeds. Address 


M. W. DUNHAM, Wayne, Du Page Co., Illinois. 


IIRPEF’ S: Farm Annual for 1888 


Will be sent I to all who pois forit. It is a Hand- 
| 
‘Book 
gS E ED NOVELTIES in Setietoe pat eae 
nd 


CRS, of real value 
— cannot be obtained elsewhere. 
W. AT LEE BU 























- GOLD MEDAL, sl 1878, 
BAKER’S 


Breakfast Cocoa. 


y Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi. 
cal, costing less than one cent @ 
cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 

Sold by Grocers everywhere. 





























me Book aR with hundreds ot illustrations, 
Colored Plates, and = ms about the BEST GARDE 
FA! me and lbs, Plenise. and Valuable 


pics: ie describes RARE 


—4 on a postal for the mos 
iRP Catalogue publishe 


PEE & co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


| 


























ELEVEN PACKETS OR 25 CENTS. . 
CHOIC E FLOWER SEEDS 


mi: 
f he t ble 
| 5 \ r ti Saha - N Ps NS ies Fert 
Z o i, LOX DRUMMONDIL, pans 
shades. ZEBRA 
A Splendid Everlasting Flower. 
Moon ta tclimbe 


| 


% B sar DE JQ ee 
‘ st any tape eng + 














ae MORE COLD FEET 4) 


PERFECT COMFORT GIVEN BY USING 


All Wool Felt Shoes 
and Slippers. 


Noiseless, Warm and Durable. 
Prevents Excessive Perspiration. XY 
Prevents Coldness of the Feet 
and Rheumatism. 
DANIEL GREEN & CO., 122 East {3th Street, New York. 







LTREDDOLGES 
Celcbraled 
Velt’Stippers 







































SEE THIS! Ayer’s Sarsaparilla— dol- 
lar a bottle—worth five dollars of any man’s 
money. Either as a Tonic or Blood-purifier, 
Ayer’s Sarsaparilla has no equal ! 

Dr. James H. Stone, Tappan, Ohio, says : 
“T know of no alterative that gives so mich 
satisfaction as Ayer’s Sarsaparilla.” 


s 
Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, 
i meg by Dr. J.C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Price $1; six bottles, $5. Worth $5 a bottle. 


WILBOR’S 


COMPOUND OF 


PURE COD-LIVER OIL 


AND PHOSPHATES OF 


LIME, SODA, IRON. 


For the Cure of Consumption, Coughs, Colds, Asthma, Bron- 
chitis, Debility, Wasting Diseases and, Scrofulous Humors. 


Almost as palatable as cream. It can be taken with 
pleasure by delicate persons and children, who, after 
using it, are very fond of it. It assimilates with the 
food, increases the flesh and appetite, builds up the ner- 
vous system, restores energy to mind and body , creates 
new, rich and pure blood, in fact, rejuvenates the whole 


system. 
FLESH, BLOOD, 
BRAIN. 


NERVE, 


This preparation is far superior to all other prepara- 
tions of Cod-Liver Oil; it has many imitators, but no 
equals. The results following its use are its best rec- 
ommendations. Be heb as you value your health, and 

et the genuine. Manufactured only by Dr. ALXR. B. 
WILBOR, Chemist, Boston, Mass. Sold by all Druggists. 








Send ISCents 


FOR SAMPLE POST PAID. 

















Dobbins’ Electric Soap. 
THE BEST FAMILY SOAP 
—— IN THE WORLD.—— 


It is Strictly Pare. Uniform in Quality. 


HE original formula for which we paid $50,000 
twenty years ago has never been modified or 
y wean Ae in theslightest. ‘This soap is iden- 
tical in quality to-day with that 
made twenty years ago. 
T contains nothing that can injure 
the finest fabric. It brightens colors 
and bleaches whites. 
T washes flannels and blankets as no other soap in 
the world does—without shrinking—leaving. them 
soft and white and like new. 


READ THIS TWICE. 


HERE is a Pr. saving of time, of labor, of 
soap, of fuel, and of the fabric, where Dobbins’ 
Electric Soap is used according to directions. 
ONE trial will demonstrate its great merit. It 
pike pay you to make that trial. 














KE all best things, it is extensively imitated 
and counterfeited. 


Beware of Imitations, 


[NSst upon Dobbins’ Electric. Don’t take 
Magnetic, Electro-Magic, Philadelphia Electric, or 
any other fraud, simply because it is cheap. They will 
ruin clothes, and are dear at any price. Ask for 


—->:<$ DOBBINS’ ELECTRIC >-<-— 


and take no other. Nearly every grocer from Maine to 
Mexico keeps it in stock. yours hasn’t it, he will or- 
der from his nearest wholesale grocer. 
Re carefully the inside wrapper around each bar, 
and be careful to follow directions on cach 
outside wrapper. You cannot afford to wait longer 
before be for yourself this old, reliable, and truly 
wonderfu: 


Dobbins’ ¢ Electric ¢ Soap. 
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_ THE YOUTH'S COMPANION. 























GREAT AUK OR GAREFOWL. 


The Great Auk has become extinct within the last 
fifty years. At any rate, the general impression of 
ornithologists is that the bird has disappeared for- 
ever, except as specimens are preserved in museums. 
Professor Newton, of Cambridge, England, has in- 
dulged the belief that the bird may yet be found living 
about the more inaccessible shores of the North, but 
the hope has thus far been disappointed. 


The fate of this bird is something strange when 
we consider that it belonged to a family that is nu- 
merous and hardy. The divers, of which it was a 
variety, live about the cliffs of northern shores. 

Their retreats are rarely visited by man. They 
have an abundance of food in the fish of the sea. 
They rear their young on the shelves of the rocks. If 
they are pursued, they easily escape by swimming 
and diving. Of all the divers none seemed more capa- 
ble of taking care of itself than the auk. Accord- 
ing to Wilson, “Its — of swimming and diving 

robably exceeded those of any other species of the 
eathered race.” 

The wings of the great auk appear to have been so 
short as to bear the character of paddles, thus re- 
sembling the penguin, of which it was the northern 
representative. It laid its solitary egg—about five 
inches long and three inches at the greatest breadth— 
on the bare rock, without any nest. As it was in- 
capable of flight, it had to build on the lower ledges. 

A live specimen of the auk was captured off St. 
Kilda by the tacksman of the Island of Scalpa, and 
was seen there in the year 1821. While this bird was 
being indulged with a swim in the sea, restrained by 
a cord fastened to one leg, it contrived to escape from 
a subsequent owner. 

It has been ascertained that there are about seven- 
ty-one skins of the auk and sixty-five eggs in different 
parts of the world. In 1871, the value of a specimen 
of the fowl was estimated at not less than about five 
hundred dollars, but it is now very much greater. An 
auk’s egg is now valued at from fifty to sixty pounds. 

The eggs vary in size, color, | markings, some 
being of a silvery-white and others of a yellowish- 
white ground—the spots and streaks also differing in 
form and color. Within the last few years some ad- 
mirably manufactured forgeries of these eggs have 
been offered for sale. 


en. con 
ODD INTRODUCTIONS. 


It is net only dishonorable to open a letter intended 
for another, even when one supposes his own affairs 
to form the subject matter, but it is a process likely 
to damage the reader’s peace of mind. A wealthy 
tradesman who had been drinking the waters of 
Bath took a fancy to try those of Bristol. Armed 
with a letter of introduction from his Bath physician 
to a professional brother at Bristol, the old gentle- 
man set off on his journey. On the way, he said to 
himself : 

“T wonder what Doctor Blank has advised the Bris- 


tol phys sician in regard to my case,” and, giving way 
to curiosity, he opened the letter and read: 


“DEAR Doctor: The bearer is a fat, Wiltshire 
clothier; make the most of him. 
“Yours professionally, 
“J. BLanx. 











Clutterbuck, the historian, tells the following anec- 
dote of his uncle, who was a physician. One of his 
patients, a nervous old lady, took it into her head ae 
try the Bath waters. 

“The very thing,” said the doctor. “And I — 
an excellent phys cian there, to whom I will give you 
a letter of introduction.” 

On the way, this patient was also overcome by curi- 
osity. ‘The doctor has treated me for a long time,” | 
she said to her friend, “‘but he has never told me just 
what my case is. I have a mind to look in this letter, 
and see if he describes it there.” 

Opening the epistle, she read, ‘“‘Dear sir: Keep the 
old woman three weeks, and send her back.” 

It is only just to the medical profession to add a 
copy of a letter sent by the great Doctor John Hun- 
peo by means of a poor man, to an eminent physi- 
cian : 


“DEAR BROTHER: The bearer needs your advice. 
He has no money, and you have plenty; so you are 
well met. 


“Yours, JOHN HUNTER.” 


<> 
or 


HE WALKED ON. 


A kind-hearted German, during a stroll in Capri, 
saw a beautiful girl in the old costume of the island, 
bending over the edge of a frightful precipice. Hur- 
riedly advancing, the kind man, in his best German- 
Italian, begged her to leave the dangerous spot. But 
the girl would not stir; instead she shook her head 
sadly. 


“Why do you despair? Why are you weary of 
life? know your Ft gone you seek to die,” said 
the German, tremb with excitement; but the 
girl simply turned her head aside. 

, “Come,” urged the German, “don’t, pray don’t do 
it!” 

At this the girl turned her streaming eyes full upon 
him, and, starting up a answered, “The sig- 
nor is right. Iwill not do it.’ 

The German went away rejoicing; he had saved - 
poor creature’s life. But the next day, chancin 
pass the spot, he was thunderstruck by again findi os 











All humors, boils, pimples, and like blood disorders | 
are cured by Hood’s Sarsaparilla. (Ade. 


STATEN ISLAND DYEING. 


For relieving Throat Troubles and Coughs Send for Circular and Price-List. 
use “Brown’s Bronchial Troches.” 25 cents abox. (Adv. | BARRETT, NEPHEWS & CO., 5 and 7 John Street, New York. 
” 


NOVELTY SPOOL HOLDER, 


With Thread Cutter attached. 
Fasten to dress reg while knitting, 
crochetin ne of sil 
spring wi ize spool. Eve 











culars free. J. H. BRISTOR, Martinsburg, West Va. 





| OR SALE, 30 cheap Farms in West Virginia. cr | 






36 New Imported "Embossed Pictures, by mail, 
| only 10 cts. L. L. JONES, Camden, N. ae 


FOREIGN Stamps. Agents wanted to sell approval 
sheets on com. 25 per cent.Green & Co.,Medford,Mass. 


STAMPS %° Australia, etc., 10c. ; 105 rare varieties, We. 
Agents wanted for the dest sheets, at 30 C. 
com. Reference required. F.P. VINC ENT, Chatham, "Y. 


$: TO $5 A DAY. $1.50 FR 











nD 
75 cts. § nts wanted. | 
HOWARD i. | 


SPECIMENS “FRE E. 


We will on application send to any address a free 
} oy copy of Toledo Weekly Blade Ciaeby"s paper), 











Samples worth $1.50 F REE. 
Lines not under the horse’s feet. Write BREW- 
ER’S SAFETY REIN HOLDER CO., Holly, Mich. 


and the 
One dollar a 
arge cash commission allowed on clubs, Write 


largest and best family paper publishec 


I UBBER STAMP. with your ame, only » cts. 4 paper publishing the Nasby letters. 

marks linen, prints cards, etc; 2, style: gen &, 2 EB bod ll 
wanted ; circulars free. Thalman Mfg. Co. Baltimore, Md. want the Nasby Letters this Aquats verybody wi 
p, Al HE BLADE, Toledo, O. 


HOME STUDY. .. Book-keeping, P hip, Arith- Address 
* metic, Shorthand, ete., thorou Wy 
taught by MAIL. College of Business, Buffalo, | 


LD COINS & STAMPS WANTED. Send 12 
cents in postage stamps for Coin Book ying 

all the rare dates and prices we Pays to JO 
SHAYER, No. 79 East Brookline St., Boston, Mass. 


BIG 5x Extra best new Black k Cap CAI CARMAN. All 


—— 
BERRIES 


Free Hale ciara een Coun 
















ers & Sedentary People. Gentlemen, Ladies, 
Youths; the Athlete or Invalid. A complete 
Gymnasium. Takes but 6 in. sq. floor-room, 
new, scientific, durable, comprehen- 
sive, cheap. Send for Cire’r. “HOME 
SCHOOLS FOR PHYSICAL CULTURE,” 
16 E. 14th St. & 713 5th Ave.,N.Y. Prof. 
D.L.Dowp.Wm. Blakie, author of “How to Get Strong,” 

says of it:—“I never saw any other I liked half as well.” 

















“The only 

WESTWARD HO! All in search of homes medicine 
in the West should sub- known that 

scribe for the “ Wind River Mountaineer,” published | will cure ranous Croup. The proprietor of 


semi~ weekly, at Lander, Wyoming, $2. 50 per annum. 


| FREE FOR (888! send youl FMR, our Illustrated 


this medic by = used it in his private wenetioe twenty 
ears, and in every case of any kind of Croup it 
as never failed to cure. The remedy is tasteless 
and harmless, ow with directions sent free by mail. 





Catalogue of GARDEN AND FLOWER SEEDS AND PLANTS. — Price, 50c. per box. A. BELDIN, M. D., Jamaica, N. Y. 
Liberal offers to those who order seeds of us. We test all 
our seeds on our grounds, before we send any out. Iss Pasante 
_ Address GARDNER BROS., Freeport, nL A T ARRH;. Thin = a 
AN BE [isc 
“Try the DIAMOND POLISHING POWDER - mongtrated this n cases 





on your Syerware. If you cannot get it in your own 
town ror 25 cents, in oe to the 

MOND POLISHING POWDER CO., 
So. Framingham, Mass., and they will send you 'a box. 


RINTING RESSES. 


Circular sent free. aggre A gaaeaad 


Book of t cents. Guide, 1 
JOSEPH WATSON, N°.19) MURRAY T. SHEW YORK. 


PORTRAITS ORDERED BY MAIL. 


From Photograph or Tin-Type, in genuine Crayon, Life- 
size, from $12 and upwards. Satisfaction or no pay. Work 
done by only graduated artists. Send for Illus. cire. to 
N.Y. ARTISTS’ UNION, 10 E. Mth St.,N.Y.Agents wanted. 






Pris aire & Tt 
Sense Talk,” and testimonials 
Dr. SYKES eside Building, Chicago, Ill. 


Agents ¥ Wanted, to sell “TRIUMPH SELF “WRINGING Mop.” 
mpro rovements. an ever. 
mopping ' mage easy No mg oF ‘al hands. 














Position WHEN WRUNG. 
A record unequalled. Over 500,000 sold. Lllustrated 
HEARD FROM—Recent railroad | ¢ite. free. Triumph Mop Co., 115 ets ic Sq., Cleveland, 0. 


extensions have developed ex- 
MONT AN A: ceptionally fine mineral stock : “OUR” FELT TOOTH BRUSH. 40" 
and farming districts. Maps and HORSEY MFG. CO. UTICA.N.Y. 2 
ticulars, free, upon application to C. H. 
, General Passenger Agent, St. Paul, Minn. 


FREE TOF.A.M. FineColored Engrevingof Ane 
cient York, land, where the first G. Lodge of 















ice only , aaa beautifier, and preservative of the 
teeth. “The best cleanser and polisher of the_ teeth 














“HOME EXERCISER,”/or brain Work- | 











Catalog a hela a b. | tang, heat known.”—N., YF. Tribune. A noted dentist writes, “Use of 
~ ot Agents wanted. Pay very liberal. the Felt Brush, — by the young, will avert much } 
CF Beware Le wena} REDDING & CO., suffering, often followed by loss of (ee: th.” Also Bristle 
Masonic Publish 31 Broadway,New York, any form or stiffness, “Florence” make, 15 cents, 
fitting above holder. Set, 75 cents, or mailed sep rately. 
SELF-TEACH- 
MUSIG Liivintietamatasscn. yin! 
by , IHF. ie SS eats Rapid, 
a s is! welve ye: 
er Notes, chord accompani et 
ough bass laws, e*e. Oe. reulars 
Mt a Far, > en Go. 


A DA' ‘in your 0 own 

$4055 5 town selling Establighed = Rhn Retna ~ in 

7 ites Tidy Standard Instruments. New and 
Holder. Every fan a Designs. Fully —— 

ily buys them. Sample and Agents’ and Agents’ price list by mail 16¢e. 

in 2c. stamps. W. Hasselbach, box A 51, Sandusky, O. 


© DRESS STAYS) TELEGRAPHY. 


Elastic, pliable, and ab-| Jf you wish to know all about learning Telegraph 
solutely ann ggg Standard quality, 15 cts. per yard. cousiousting and operatin hy 


- Catalogues 








i A mee r fay 9-4 
bs covered tin covered 25c. For sale every- | ete,, send your address and get J ELL & 
here. Try them. Caution. Sold only by the yard. Manual of Instruction for Pa Any ~ 9 Telegraphy, 





atest edition, which we will send Free of Charge to all 
GES AND MEDALS.—Name College, oo apply by mail or otherwise. It is the plainest and 
School or Club, number badges, and price in- | pest book of — in Telegraphy ever published. 
tended, and we send special cng and esti- a BUNNELL & CO., 
io eats ae, 106 and 168 Liberty Street, New York. 
(ormerly N. » is ) H 


. HART, Atlanta, Ga. Box 6 
rn LYON & HEALY 
BICYCLES $ Pare EASY Srazs. $.. mee Seip Selah go 


PAYMENTS. 
Tricycles $7.50 up. Standard makes. Second- lorms 
han¢ Wpecis handled. wy for Catalogue. = cna ene xy 
GEO. W. ROUSE & SON, 8 H St., Peoria, Ill. 
VAI ENT NTINES IN OUTLINE, for water-color 
Zujating. Six for 10 cts., with 
directions for paint: ting. Sq. mye in Box, con- 
taining 10 pans Tiiton's 3 “pAs lors, three brushes, and 
directions for mixing, for 50 cts. Sent by mail, on receipt 
of price, by S. W. TILTON & Co., 29Temple Place, Boston. 


PRESS, $3. Circular size. $8. 
Newspaper size, $44. Type set- 
Wo ane easy printed directions. 
a Senas st ps or catalogue,press- 
é. 


CARDS & oe ey ere &c., to factory, 


&CO Meriden, Conn. 


CATARRH ‘Shans 


eat is our faith that we can cure a yon. com sufferer, that we 
ed mail enough toconvince you, FREE. Send. - :-stam mps to 
toverexpense & postage. B.S LAUDERBACH 1 & CO. .Newark.N.J- 


North's Ventilated Broiler. Pat. 
July 19, 1887. 10,000 sold. Sample 


ome. Our IIL. ¢ Jatalogue, 5c 
e money & cata., l0c.; 
























Send SIX Cents 


SY LIEN a ENE 


COLLAR 


AND ved S, b+ aa 
INDISPENSABLE and ECO 

Made of cloth, and axe ceneeatety FQBS AISA br 

rect styles. Perfect 34 Ex size, and for Lil. Cata- 


logue. REVERSIBLE COLLAR G C0. 4 Exchange Pl. Boston, Mass. 


PEERLESS OQversieeves 


sent,ex. charges propel’, on re- are especially adapted fo: 
ceipt of $1. Every family needs the use of asiness me . 
one. Send for cire’r. American ladies in stores, oliiess, shops 
Vapor Stove Co., Cleveland, O. and in the home. Indispen- 
—— - sable to SCHOOL Le 

DREN 


= 
an E 
and in factto all persons occupied 1n positions aes 
sleeves are liable to become ty orsoiled. Ask pose 
merchant for them or send nts for Semple 


20 c 
AGENTS WANTED, Convene wide ratcot 








Rubens, Angelo, Raphael, Murillo. 


























A NY readers of the Companion desiring positive proot 
of the wonderful efficacy of Dr. Scott's genuine Elec- 
tric Corsets, Belts, Trusses, Brushes, and other appliances, 
are invited to send their name and address to Dr. Scott, 
842 Broadway, New York, and he will mail you 

—_ containing indisputable testimony regarding 
he merits of his remedies, and illustrations of the ns of the same. 














the same girl in the same attitude. He was about 
— her arm, when a loud voice behind him 
said 


“Please, sir, keep on one side! I can’t see my 


model!” There was an artist at his easel behind a 
big rock. The German walked on. 
——_$_§{@>—__— 
POSTPONED. 


Of all good qualities in a servant, a spirit of obedi- 
ence comes first; but next to it might be put a meas- 
ure of intelligence, enough, at least, to understand 
orders. 
would the world do for funny stories? 


A lady, who is famous among her friends for the 


correctness with which all her social duties are per- | 


formed, was recently ~ in an amusingly awkward 
position by the stupidi i? a servant. A neighbor 
ing dangerously ill, this lady one morning sent her 
new maid over to inquire concerning her condition. 
“Go over,” said she, “and inquire how Mrs. X—— 
is this morning. 


the girl started, ‘‘ask when the funeral is to be.” 


The messenger went as directed, and soon returned 


with the air of one who has done her whole duty. 
“Mrs. X—— is better this morning,” was her re- 
rt, “and they cannot tell when the funeral will 
.”'— Boston Courier. 


But then, if nobody ever blundered, what | 


And if she is dead,” she added, as | 


ASK YOUR WATCHMAKER FOR FOR 


= AND NOT 
WILLWIND ANY WATCH WEAR OUT. | 
Jou an by mail, 25 cents. Circulars free. 












Used_by thousands of 

and Mechanics on their oo wae " —— 

aes brought a lot of imitators 
Remember that 











Ss. BIRCH. ‘ CO., 184 Lewis St., N. Y. 
MUSI we foduce au ook of senate, we at way possi i 
send by ma eces full sheet-music | 
size, including A mma marches, waltzes, ge's Liquid Gtue is manu 
jqua xdrilles (with calls), etc., by Mendel- | 


CESTER, Mass 
SALE. issohn, Beethoven, Mozart te. , for 20c. RUSSIA CEMENT C0., gious by mail 20c? stam 


Money re — if not satisfactor Wings, — — 
and 1 ngs, words and music, 8 cents. L. L. = ——————— = 
HAT THWAY, 339 Wash. St., Boston, = 


Isa first-class trade, pays 
good wages, and can be 
apts | learned at our 
school. Over 2, of 


our graduates are at work on Commercial 
and Railroad Lines. The Great West is the country 


grows up in. Write for our circulars. 
Vv. INE BROS., JANESVILLE, WIS. | 


FERNS 


| And STEREOPTICONS:: all prices. Views ilustrat- 
ing every Cpe for Te HIBITION 
A profitable business for a man ex small ca 
Also, Lanterns for Home Amusement. 152 p. Cata! 
| free. MCALLISTER, Optician, 49 Nassau St. 
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A A BOSTON, MASS, 

















Factory and Wa Warerooms Tremont mont St., opp. ‘Waltham St. St. 








For PONIES 
and HORSES 


OF ALL SIZES. 
THE FINEST 
RIDING CARTS IN THE WORLD. 
25 STYLES. 
For Two or Four Passengers. 





FOR CIRCULARS AND PRICES, ADDRESS 
FEF. A. 
Builders of Fine Carriages, 


BABCOCK & CoO., 
AMESBURY, MASS, 


HENLEY'S 
IMPROVED 
MONARCH 
FENCE 
MACHINE. 


Dr) . 
Patented July %, 1885; Afay 18, 1886; August 3, 1886. 

The only practical machine in use that makes the fence 
in the field wherever wanted; makes the best, strongest. 
and most durable fence for general use and farm an 
stock purposes; weaves any size picket and any size 
wire. The fence will turn all stock without injury to 
same. For catalogue = is particulars, address 

M. C. HEN Sole Manufacturer. 

Factory, 523 to 533 Sorin tein Street, Richmond, Ind. 


THE GOOCH “PEERLESS” 


ICE-CREAM & FRUIT-CREAM FREEZER. 


Our Freezers are constructed to 
make the most delicious fine Ice- 
Cream, Ices and Fruit-Creams, 
in a few minutes, with little Ice 
or Labor, recipts for which go 
with every Freezer. The [ce- 
Cream produced is as nice and 
delicious as that furnished by 
the best Confectioners. They are 
also used for cooling Jelly, 
Blanc Mange, Custard, etc. Make 
42 quarts. For Sale by 
the Le ng Dealers. 


GOOCH FREEZER. CO., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


P ANT CUSTOM- Aaa 


# 
MADE. \ 
ORS’ PRICE on 
Fen GOODS 86 & $8 
Vests to Match. 
Our record for past six 


months: Jnerease in business 500 per cent. 
misfits, 2 in each 400 pairs sold; 90 per cent. 
of packages of samples sent out sell pants, 
Money refundec for any cause. Sam- 
ples, ~~ * Aw ye - measure, and directions, 
Sat U T 


ty itenaee Mass. 


BROWN’ S FRENCH DRESSING. 


The Original! Beware of Imitations! 
AWARDED HICHEST PRIZE and 
ONL 

















Mention paper. 
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weeks 
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PARIS Lh 1878. 
Highest Award New Orleans Exhibition. 


LIEBIG GOMPANY’S 








EXTRACT of MEAT 


and insist upon no other being substituted for it. 
N. B.—Genuine only with fac-simile of 
Baron Liebig’s signature in BLUE INK 
across fabel. 
Sold by Storekeepers, Grocers and Druggists. 


SEDGWICK STEEL WIRE FENCE, 











The best Farm, Garden, Poultry Yard, Lawn, 
School Lot, Park and Cemetery Fences and Gates. 
Perfect Automatic Gate. Cheapest and Neatest 
Iron Fences, Iron and wire Summer Houses, Lawn 
Furniture, and other wire work. Best Wire Stretch- 
erand Plier. Ask dealers in hardware, or address, 


| cepowres snes. RICHMOND, IND. 


DWARD 


Eastern Agent 
ED Maer ur. Po ATL. + 


ADELPHIA, PA. 








We have madea oy by; = 1877 of givingas Pre- 
miums te those who get up Clubs or purchase Tea 
and Coffee, in large quantities, Dinner and Tea Sets, 
Gold-Band Sets, Silverware, &c. Teas of all kinds 
| from 30 cts. to 75 cts. — pound, We do avery large Tea 
and Coffee business, besides sending out from to 
| — ORDERS each day. SILVER-PLATED CASTERS as 
Premiums, with $5, $7, and $10 orders. WHITE TEA 

| SETS with $10 orders. DECORATED TEA be A with $11 
orders, GOLD-BAND or MOSS-ROSE SETS of 44 pieces, or 
DINNER SETS of 118 pieces, with $20 eon hay and a HOST 
of other Premiums. We carry the largest stock, and do 
the largest Tea and Coffee business, in Boston. Send 
stal (and mention this paper) for our large illustrated 
rice and Premium List of 106 pages, containing also 
Cas h Prices for our Premiums Bi On” TEA W gue 
Sor WW eS. EAT LO O., 

Washington Stress, 2 my Wass.” 


|| KNABE 


PIANOFORTES. Prequeties J Tone, Touch, 
Workmanship and Durab 
WILLIAM KNADE & co., 
BALTIMORE : NEW YORK: 
22 & 24 E. Baltimore St. 112 Fifth Avenue. 
WASHINGTON: 817 Market Space. 
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